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lu November 1008, I was required to ao- 
coiupftDy the yeiiclatoiy Cbie! of Maytiinbhafija 
Oil Au Archti'ological tour in the interior of his 
territories. Wo paid ft visit to Khiching, ^vliich 
was once an important seat ol the Bhafija BftjSs. 
I uiixod with tbe linmble people of tlie neigli- 
I louring villages, ami I'lom this close contact 
with tlie)u ol ISC wed some envious customs ami 
jmmncrs amongst tlieui which bear little eflinity 
to those of ^e Hindus. At this stage a baud of 
merry lads of the ?Su caste entertain eel me with 
their Bongs, which wero all upon the texts of iIjc 
Dliftniiaglli. The songs interested mfl very mud), 
ue in the texts I found distinct imUcatiouB of the 
tenets of Mah&ySna Buddhism. Shortly alter thiH 
I mot BOiue old men, wlio recited the songs of the 
PSifv Kings of Bengal. Tiiese also belong to 
the period of the Buddhistic HscenfUiicy. I was 
now convinced that Buddhism was not alto- 
getlier a lost religion in Orissa, ily curiosity 
being ihtia rotised, ] Imnted after and soon 
kid my haadB tipon some old Oriyi MSS. 
which proved that Buddhism flouvished in this 
part of the countjy so lute as the ICth and 17th 
centuries. I now studied witli care the sacred 
books of the MahimS-dliaitiiiBts and some other 
werts, who inhabit Khicliing and various parts of 
Keonjhar, Dhenkauol and other gadajits; and 
found that these people unmixtakably piofess 
Buddhistic tenets inspite of their not being 
recognised as Buddhists by the people. In 
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comparatively recent times tliere has been a 
revival o£ this school of Buddliiem. 

The subject of the I)ook has already Ijeen 
incorporated in my ^yCrabhafija Arcliaiological 
Survey Reports, Vol. I. I now publish it sepa¬ 
rately with a preface by MabSmshopadbySya 
Haraprasi*! Shlslri UA., wlioso I'eaearches iii 
this direotioa 20 yeai‘8 ago broirght to tlio notice, 
of the world for the first time, the existence of 
Buddhism in modem Bengal Aly researches and 
the results attained thereby only snbstautiato 
and supplement his theories and coiicIusIomk 
arrived at from a different stand-point, ily 
grateful acknowledgements are due to him 
not only for the Uavtied intioductioa with whioli 
he has embellished this treatise, but for the light 
which his original vesearchea threw on my sub¬ 
sequent work in the same lield. 

I have also to express my iadelitedneas to 
H. H. the Chief o! Mayurelibafija. Without his 
aid and encouragement it would have been 
impossible for me to conduct these arduous 
re^arcbes in the iuugly tracts of MayarabhaOju. 

I am also thankful to my friend Babu Dineeh 
Chandra Sen for his ready suggestions whenever 
I have had to consult him, 

Since writing the book, I have come in pos¬ 
session of a number of OriyS MSS. which elabo¬ 
rately prove the facts to be found in this book. 
If a secojid edition is called for, I shall incorpo¬ 
rate these in the book next time. 
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' Qaijkarficliiryft drove a^TOy Buddhism from 
ilie soi] of Jndld'. This Tvas the vei*dict <>i 
lu8tonan6> sixty yeave ixgo. Buddhism—the 
reli^cioQ of over forty per cout of tJie outire 
population of tlje world, profeseed in all 
uoxintries, iu tlie uorth, east and south of Asia,*--' 
was Bwopt away from its birth place hy tl)o 
lixevtious of one siugle individual! 

These historians, however, plainly contmcliccecl 
themselves, for when they said that, ‘ QaijkarS* 
ohivya drove away Buddhism from the soil of 
India,’ they also said that the PSlas, who reignod 
in India in the 0th and 10th centuries were 
Buddhists. This is a pure contradiction for no 
body ever imadued that Oaylcai'ficb&iya flourish- 
od ^te; the falloi the Pftla liiyuasty. 

The sixties and the seventies were periods of 
the gi'eatest activity for Archaeological re- 
eeai'chee uuder Sir Alexaucler CumiinghEuu. 
His researches, his excavations, and his di^ 
coveriee all over Kortliern India, showed in 
tiQinistakable terms that Buddhism lingered in 
many parts of Northern India for hundred j’ears 
after the Muhammadan com^ueet. 

From the early eighties commenced the lui- 
nute and sdiolarly inveetigatiose in all matters 
tliat related to India, bo3i in ZCuiope and in 
this countjy. The credit of initiating this ao- 
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curate and sympathetic movement belongs to* 
Hofrath BiiWer. He and bis n\imerou8 followers 
investigated very carefixJly all tlio available 
sources of information about India and then 
pronounced their opinions, The lato lamented' 
Prof. Bendal examined the >v*onderful collection 
of Palm-leaf Mss. iu the University of Cainhridgo 
and found tliat many of them belonged to the 
Pal a period. Babu Qarat Chandi'a DSs travelled 
in Tibet an<l showed from Til)ctan souveee tluU 
a large miinber of PAmlits, especially, fi'om 
Uasteni Indio, ^vent to Tibet in the I’Sla period, 

Amongst otlier facts timt \vere Ijrought to 
light, tlio chief were that ;*^a BiuUlliiat, lejnolo 
was erected at Ci’®'*^®ti in ilie year 1270 A. t),; 
Buddhist priests from Tamluk went to the* 
Pagan and reformed the Buddhist clmvcb there ; 
the Bndh-Qoya temple was repaired b}* the 
King of Burma in loSlA, D,; Buddhist books 
were studied in Bengal even by Bvnhnnns in the 
earlier yeare of tbo 15tli century; Buddhist books 
wore copied for Bud didst priests and laity during 
tlie middle of that century; aI)out the end of tin* 
century a Bengali Brahmin of the KStyftyaua 
Cxotia who was expelled from liis country for 
his Buddhietio tendencies, was made Bauddha- 
gama Chakravarti in Ceylon and a biographer 
of Chaitanya said that at the bJitli of the 
infant God, Buddhists rejoiced greatly. 

So traces of Buddhism in Eastern India were 
discernible up to the time of Chaitanya i.c,, the 
early part of the sixteenth ceutnrj'. 

About the end of the sixteenth centiix)* Lama 
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TSrauStha, sent emissaries to India, to examine 
the state of Buddhism iu that country. These 
reported that Buddhism was still to be found in 
Orissa and Western Beng:al. But where is all 
that Buddhism gone ? 

Tlio Muhammadan historians never speak of 
Buddhism ; tlie historianR of Mughal period do 
Jiot oven know its najnc. The litstorians of the 
Bjitish power in India, refoie Init scarcely to 
liudrihisiiu AVhei'O is all that Buddlusm goucV 

^'uan (Jluiaug tolls us Umt there were ten 
thousand k^aijgli&riums wltlr hundred thousand 
Bhik^us in Bengal To support this vast meudu 
rant population at least ten millions of lay 
families were required» and they would be all 
Buddhists. Tho Chinese pDgidm further says that 
tlwre were also hcrctu:K in die country, by which 
term ho means the Brahminists and the Jainists. 
TIk! uuuil)er of Bmhminista in Bengal was very 
limited. The Jains never made Bengal their 
sti'ojigiiolc). More than tlivee^fourtlie of the 
population of Bengal were Buddhists. 

Ifull one hundred years after \'uaii Chuang, the 
original live progenitors of the present 
and Vfttendiu BrSluuans in Bengal cams from 
Kauoj. Tiieir religion was not a proselytising 
ono. In the middle of the twelftli century 
BallSla Sena took a ceusxis of the descend ante of 
these five ]3rahmin3 and he femnd only eight 
hundred families in all. They lived mostly on 
grants of lands made to them by the BSjfis or By 
fees for services rendered to the Stale. Sen'ants 
and maid*8ervants were supplied to them by the 
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State. They practised their owu religiotis riles 
with pomp and grondenv befitting their position 
as well-to do men. Bnt they rarely interfered 
with other people's religion. History telle ns of 
defections from their ranks but of no additions 
to their strengtlr. The masses were almost 
entirely left in the hands of the Buddhist 
priests, both married and unmarried, and tbero 
is reason to suppose that tbe nianied priests pro> 
dominated in number. But the monastic ordein 
were rich and powerful. They wei'e very learned 
and their schools and colleges were celebrated 
all over the Buddhist world. Tlie Monastavies 
of Nalaiida, VikramafiJa, Jf^addaia and other 
places were the best seminaries for tbe diffusion 
of Buddhist learning ami Buddhist religion. It 
\m from these monastariee that Tibet, Buram, 
Ceylon and Mangolls received their Buddhist 
preachers and Buddhist authors and translators. 

But there were the married piiests who 
officiated in the religious oei'ccnonies of their lay 
brethern; these composed tbe litergy, woxehii> 
ped BodhisaltvoB and Cods, and officiated hi 
maiTiages and funerals. They gradually in- 
trod uced mantras or set form ill® for every 
rohgious ceremony and called this cult, Manti'a* 
yiua 

The word Man tray Baa requires an explanation. 
People are familiar with the terms Hicayfina, and 
irahajloa,buc not with Mantrayfina. HinaySna, 
though a proselytising religion, concerned itself 
only with moral training and moral regulations, 
and thought only of individual salvation, while 
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^[ftL&ySua ombodylug the higkei^t find nobl«:$t 
tratbg of phlloaopby aiicl j’digioD, extended 
salv&tioi) to all cliis&es of men and like tlio 
TheosopbistB of tlie present day, coiupvelieudocl 
witbia its fold mea of all shades oi* opinion aud 
faitU. Bnt is it possible for ordinary people to 
cou^prelicad the noble ti'uths of philoHophy 
which required dose study for yeais? Oertauily 
not. What sort of MabSySnists wove tUo 
onliusry people then V Tlies© imp!icity believed 
ill the superior talents of their masters, followed 
the course t;f conduct dialltcd out Tor them by 
them, repeated tho vo>vs and hymns whicU 
appeared must sacred to them, and studied tho 
sWt works called invoking the spirit 

of Buddhas and Bodbieattvas and of the truths 
formulated iu staadnrd philosophical and reli* 
gious works. There uve move than six buedred 
Dh&vonU sxtaat. The higher au<l move ancient 
class of these gives the pith of the noble workn 
pioduced by the masters. But tho lower and 
more modern class of these invokes the pi’otect- 
iag Bodhisattvae aud guardiau deities for the 
attainment of worldly objects. 

Gradually the language of these Dh&vaj;is 
became antiquated, and difficult of compi'eheu- 
sioBi so Mantras were substituted for tbeui. 
They were some thing like algebraical expressions 
of the Dh&ranis. How the Mantras were formed 
from the letters of Indian alphabets is a curious 
study by itself. It would be out of place to 
speak of them here. The Mantras were given 
to the ignorant Jaity. The repetition of the 
ifantias was considered equally efficacious with 
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the study of the deeper problems of life. This 
is MautraySuA. Yuan Ohuang stw little of it in 
India in the 7 th century, It floiiviehed in the 
subsequent times. Then it was superseded 
by another and moi^e attractive form of religion^ 
half mystic, half philosophical and more sensual, 
than the previous forms of Buddhisia This is i 

called VajraySua ^ 

How Vajiuyaiia arose from JIabayina is clcni*- 
ly indicated in tho works of VnjraySna litoratur<‘. 

Tho hnnian soul beut upon the attainiuent of the 
highest knowledge progresses from the lower 
regions of earth to the higher^ till all flesh 
disappears and it rises above the world ol 
K<lvia to the world of Rflpa or form. The mind 
bent upon Bodbi passes on through a variety of 
forms till it reaches tlio highest of the IlHpft 
heavens, still Bodhi is not attained. It goes 
liigher and higher to the region wliere foim dose 
not exist. Inis is calle<l tlie Avfipaloka cr the 
formless \vorld. In its progress higher and higlier 
in this formless world it rises to the top and 
vanishes in the infinite void. That Is tho idea of 
Nirvftria of the Mahlygnists, but tbo Vpjrnygnists 
at this stage mystically conceives the existencet^ 
of NiritmS Devi at the top of the formless ^ 

(ArQpa) heaven. She seems to all intents aud pur¬ 
poses a. metaphor for the infinite void. From 
the top of the formless world the mind bent on 
Bodhi leapes into the embrace of Nirgtms Devi 
and enjoys something like the pleasures of the 
senses^ and disappears in her^ as salt disappears 
in water. Thus Vajrayfina is a curious mixture 
of mysticism, philosophy and sensuality. The * 
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seuj^rtal part of this doctriae macU it exceedla/^ly 
Attractive and soon supei’seded tlie dry MautraySaa 
and the difficult Mahay5na. 

Ju a work entitled Adikavmarao.hana by 
Tatakava Gcpta, embodying the doctrines ot 
SnhhRkara Gupta, a distingxiiehed pmfessor of 
th(> Vikraiun?il& monnateiy we find a complete 
jiN'Ount of the dally duciefi of a Buddhist ot the 
MautvaySaa school lu that book wo are told ^bat 
Mai I tty aim has already become one of tlie Sik?!- 
luuhva or vowa ov aacramentt*. It is no longer Uio 
Nchool of philosophy studied with care for yoc.v9 
hut a set of religious ceremonies by which ui a 
mon\eut all the beiiciita of that patient study are 
Huppoaecl to be attaiued, Maatrayttaa too has 
become a sacrainont. This book was written in 
tlip ninth century A.D, or earlier. In modern 
times the Nepal ^'airayttuists (none of whom load 
a monastic celebate life), considered ^ aj^ay5ua 
TO be the iMt sacrament after which they can 
m^ek female company for the practice of religion. 
Thev do not call it marriage exactly, but see¬ 
thing like taking a GaHi. From the a^tch given 
above, it wll ne seen how in India the great 
religion of Buddha rose to the soarmg heigiit ot 
inetophysical speoulations and how the necessity 
o£ keeping within its fold a vast number of igno¬ 
rant lay people made it climb clown to the 
BbSmnis, to the MantiaySna, and to the VajraySna. 
The spread of the religion to peopleof even lower 
eti-ata brought in the Kalachakrajttna, Dr. \\ ad del 
considers Kttlachakray §ua to be prior to \ ajrayttua, 
but this is opposed to all Indian tradition. Ihe 
Nepal Buddhism, as apart from Lamaism, la still 
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VajraySna iu the main, baviug only a small 
apriukliug of KSlacbakraySoa. But what is KSla- 
cbftkraySoa ? The word K5la means time, death, 
and deeti'uetiou. JvSlacliakra is the wheel of des- 
tiuctioQ, and IvSIachalci’ajfiim means the v$hi(!]e 
for protection against tlie wheel of destructioji. 
Waddel describes this as clemojiology, or devil- 
worship, and so it is. Even Biiddba is a (h*mon, 
and in tlie Asiatic Society’s library there is a 
hook entitled Buddha-Chnrita which dcBcrihcK 
Buddha a« deinou. Though the book was written 
in Ferok Shave’s time at Benares.it certainly em¬ 
bodies nuich older tradition. BibhOti Oliaudj'a 
of Jagaddala Vih&ra who wa.s a great master of 
Kftlachakraytna, ilounshed in tbo ISth ceDtui 7 . 
Unless Bud3ha was mentioned iu Kslachakray&na, 
one would be inclined not to call it Buddhism ai> 
all 

Thus wo have briefly indicated bowBuddhinni 
degenerated, fi'om its great philosophical and 
speculative height, even to demonology. But 
tfiere were other forms of religions whinli 
the Buddhist community gradually absorbed 
within itself. One of these is the KSthamSrga 
or Nstbisin. The leaders of this sect yyero. 
NStlias who practised a form of Yoga much 
inferior to that taught by Buddha or by 
Patafljali, both of whom considered the concen¬ 
tration of the mind to one deflnite point as the 
chief process to attain salvation; but tho 
I^Sthas tried to restrict the internal air and to lead 
it from what they called MillSdhara below the al>- 
domen to the forehead, and attain success (Siddhi) 
in the world rather than salvation. Many Nsthas 
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fixe jnentioued. They are also called Yogis. They 
cinne from ontside Buddhism; one of the principal 
Xatli&s is MatsyendranStita or MacbchhaghnapSda. 
A. book attributed to him has been found written 
iu tlie 10th centnry character. It is not a Buddhist 
boolc> yet MaohobhcQdvan&tha is worshipped as 
nn iu carnation of Avalokite^voin at Patan; tlie 
Buddhists of Kepal all attend the festival held in 
his honour. AMacJihoghnaorrishermno cannot bo 
H Buddhist because ho is a Jiabitual animnl'killev 
and Tatakara e.'iprsHsly excluded ICnivnrttas from 
the pole of Buddhism. Thus the KSthisin of 
^Tatsyeudra arose outside Buddhism, hi;t was at 
Inst absorbed into it. On the other hand Rnmann- 
Vajra was a Buddhist of tho Vajmyftiia scljool, 
txit when he bsoamo a N&thn, he bucame 
(lovak^auStlie, aud was reganicd as u hoi*etic by 
Ihutdhists. so Oomk 921*8 2^ It) 1 ism was originally 
within Buddhism, but it was not juoorporated into 
it. It is said that of the seven NStliiis, Gorakfa 
w'UH the ouly heretic. 

iutho Uth ceutury sprang the sect of SahajiySs 
who made salvation easy by reocliiug it through 
carnal enjoyments. How the sect arose is 
lost in obscurity, but it had so many features 
oommoL with vajraySua, that it soon becnm& 
jkbsorbed iu that system. The SuliajiySs fotind 
the great world i. c. the universe within the 
liiiman body. 

A great SahajiyS exponent iu Buddhism u'cs 
KrsglchSrya or KSnhu who wrote both in 
Sanskrit and in Bengali. He is still ivorshipped 
in Tibet as a great wizard with a bald head 
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and a Ho wing beaicl. Another exponent of Uim 
S abajiyS sect of the Buddhist school was Lui^ 
\7ho is mentioned in Kageudra liSbu‘s Motlern 
Buddhism. His Bengali songs have been iv- 
oently discovei'ed, and goata ai-o sacrificcil to 
liim in the R&jho counuy ut tbo worship of 
DJmrmaon the fiilhnoon day of Vai^ftklm. Tlieru 
are many other Salmjiy&e who are woi'ehippcd in 
Tibet, 

Tlie SuhnjiySe liacl tliree dilforent ways of 
salvation, the Avndbt)tl«m&vgd, the OStid^hnftrga, 
and the poinblmSrga. iu the Av&dhdtl-mftrgii, 
tho idea of duality is predomment. Avndhilrh 
though she lives apart, still mixes with people* 
andthei'sfore I'epresents dimhty. Tbo GhSp(j8»lT 
lives apart but she ims a community to mix 
with. She is therefore not so strong a repvesa il¬ 
lative of duality as AvadiiQtl, but she is not yet 
abeolutoly one. But PombI livos far away from 
tlio inhabited locality and lias no society. Therefon^ 
to a Sabaji^'fi to go to the pombi means to ))o 
absolutely undnal. 

Tamtb,s The word Tantrn is very loosely 
used. Ordinary people undorstaud by it any 
sysleiu otlter than the Vedas. Bat it really 
means the worship of Qakti or Ifemale energy. 
The female energy is worshipped in conjunction 
with male energy. The union of male and female 
energy is the essence of Tantra. 

Tantra came from outside India. Alost likely 
it came with Magi priests of tlie Scythiaim. 
In the old SmhhitSs sucli asNi^vIsatattva SaihhitS, 
a wonder is expressed at the novel mode of 
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initifltiou enjoined by tlie Tantms. Vedic initia¬ 
tion was known, but people wondered bow could 
there be a new initiation other than Vedic- 
It came from outside India and spread ou the 
•ontshirls of the Aryan world. The five original 
places of Tantra iu India are JSlaudhara, Vnnl, 
yriparvata, OdiSna and KSmftkhyi. 

The Cakd-Saijgama Tantra, a later work, 
declai^es that the object of tliat Tanti^a is to root 
out Huddhism and establisli Brahmin ism, ;rhile 
Jbiddhist Tauti*ae equally donoimoe Brahminisnu 
The theory was current t'veaty years ago that 
the Brahmins derivetl thoir Tantvae from tlie 
Buddhists, but of late it has been ascertained 
that neither did the Budtlhists derive their form 
«f Tantm iixnn the Bruhinius nor the Brahmlus 
from the Buddhists. Both received their Tantvns 
from the same source. But it spread more 
rapidly among the Buddhists than among th(« 
Brabminists. A popular religion like that pro¬ 
pound ocl in the Tantvas cannot but be atti&ctivo 
to the masses iu Bengal and in Eastern India, 
where Buddhism prevailed. Tlie Buddhist 
priests, especially tbe married classes, wei^e 
not slow in taking advantage of this new form. 
The Tanti’ftB did not ah first spread mucdi 
among the Brahmins and their foliowej*8, It 
liecame in fact a recognised initiation only 
in the sixteenth century, and even then it 
regarded as a subsidiary initiation designed 
move for the women and the Cudrss who had no 
claim to the Vedic initiation. Practically the 
prevalence of* the Tan trie rites among tbe 
Brabminists was conterminous with .the total 
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disappeamnce ot Buddhism. Even in ibe veiy 
I test of Lhd limdu Tcmtras we fiud ibe worship 
of many Bodhiaattvas and gods and goddesses 
of the Buddhists. MaQiQ^n; of the Buddiuets is 
w'orsiilppecl os Mafijugho^a. Ak^obliya of tho 
Buddhists ie regarded either as a form of Civs 
or a R 9 I Co whom the Tiri-maotra was revealed, 
J^kftja|5 and Nila-sarasvatl was bodily taltea /roni 
liuddhism. The Biidia-cJ&mava Tan era meucious 
tho Bodhisattavns aa objects of worsid]). (hie 
of Uio Hindu Ttuiuas says that Va^j^fha wuh 
uuxioue to attain success or ^iddbi in the TSi S 
luaotrai but failed to do so in India, lie iiad Co 
travel all over the snowy luoimtains to China, 
whuve Buddha taught him how iie could be au 
expert in that mautra, Tlie I'antras, many of 
them at least, discard all the ficliSins prescribed 
by Brab mins and en j oi n the Seb Sva s of the Chi neee. 
Even now the Tantric deities prefer to be 
Avorshipped by the lower castes than Brahmins. 
In many localities DuvgS is ivorshipped 
iwTSi by the untouchable classes and then by 
Drahmins. Brahmins have to wait in some 
vfllara till the PQjS has commenced at some 
Hl4re house in the neighbourhood. The 
dayadratlia-y&mSla says that the Devf likes to 
be woj'sliipped by the oil-pressees, the Tai- 
lakSvfts. Three men in the sixteenth century 
and one man in the seventeenth made 
Tantras popular with the Brahmins. These are 
TnpurSoauda, BralnuSuanda, PdrnSnanda and 
Kri^Snonda. The first three belong to 
Eastern Bengal and the last to Kedie. The 
Sarravidyfi family of Jessore too did mueb 
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to popularise them in Central Bengal but at a 
Inter period thau the otheiu. 

Fi'ora all that has been said above it is 
apparent that in the twelfth century there were 
the following forms of religion in Bengal and 
in Kastern J^dia. 

(1) Brahminism. It was followed by 800 
families of ES4hly& ^d VSieudra Brahmins 
aud about a hundred families of other Bmh- 
mins, the descendants of many Ksyaetlias 
who come from ills west and tliose of the lower 
classes who served these families. 

(2) HlnaySna. This was followed on the west 
of the Ganges and especially in Tamiuk. 

(3) ^lahSyfina. It was a religion of the hi^er« 
class Buddhist monks and higher-class Bud¬ 
dhist laity. 

(4) VajraySns, This woe the religion of the 
'middle^Iass man and the married Buddhist 
clergy. 

(5) Nithism, which wae piofeased by the 
Yogis who had numerous followers amongst 
the Buddhists and a few among the Brahmi- 

llJStS. 

(6) The Sahajiyft cult. It had numerous fol* 
lowers below the middle-class Buddhists aud 
some among the lower class Biahininists. 

(7) Tantrism. It had its followers among ail 
classes, but among the hi^herrclasses it was a 
rtubsidiary form ox worship, among the lower 
it was the chief form. 

B 
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(8) The KaJachakrayana. It was purely 
Buddhist aud naore a religion of fear than of love 
or faith and was followed by the lowest classes. 

In the closing yeel's of tlie l£th century, 
India was overrun by the Muhammadans. Tliey 
destroyed the Buddhist monasteries of uote» 
appropriated the mouaetic lands for the use of 
:^Idier6 and massacred monks by thousands, aiul 
libxarios wherever found. Mah&yfiua mw 

E racticoily stamped out from Bengal. It lingered 
owever in nooks and covnere for two centuric>s 
more and was then lost altogether. BrahiniuK 
who lived on the lands granted to them by tlic< 
PSiaa. the Senas, and othei' kiuge lost their'lands 
by the Muhammadan invasion; and they also 
lc»t the chief source of their income from GPoverU' 
meat service. They were compelled from this 
time to extend the sphere of tlieir activity oh 
priests end teachers. 

Tlie MuhammadanB called the Indiana, 
.Brahiniolsts and Buddhists alike, Hindus or 
Indians. The Brahmins wore not slow to take 
advantage of this and to make it appear that 
the Buddhists did not exist. All the intellec¬ 
tual followers of Buddhism were either massac- 
cred or compelled to fly away from the country. 
The Brahmins found themsuves masteia of the 
situation in the Indian or the Hindu com- 
munity, Muhammadans either bv force or by 
persualion converted a large numW of the Bud¬ 
dhists into Islam. The vast mimbei' of Buddhist 
were like so many lambs without a shephaid. 
The VajraySnists, theSahajiyis, the NSthistsand 
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the KSlacbakray&uisCs for a time maintaiaed a 
separate e 2 :istencd, but many of their foUowers 
were either converted to leliinj or forced to join 
the Brahmins. But the eselusive spirit of the 
Brabinine mode the admission of only such 
people into their fold possible as woxiJd cousent 
to be their out and out followers. They took 
these witliin the pale of tlieiv society and called 
fiiem Nava$4kha or the new branch. Tlioso who 
tried to maintain a separate existence were 
excluded from the pale of tljeir society aitd these 
formed the AnScharanlyn JSti or the dcprossaod 
classes. 

It has been already stated that tbs Kaivarttas 
were expressly excluded from the pale of Bud¬ 
dhism e.\copt those that renounced their protes- 
sion of the sla\ighter of animals. B\it the 
TCaivarttas were a powerful race. The Ancients 
called tl^om Dasyue t.e., poweiful foreigners who 
troubled hv their raids tho inhabitants of the 
Aryan lands. Xu the eleventh century the ](&{- 
varttas formed a powerful confederacy in tbo 
^orth Bengal imdor the leaderahip of Bhrma» 
expelled the P&las f lom their capital Gau4at where 
they occupied a suburb and temporarily became 
rulers of Bengal. The PSlas considered the 
rising of the Kaivaittas as a revolt. After a 
long struggle they suppressed the revolt with a 
strong hand, yet the Kaivarttas were a power to 
be counted with. With their aid BallSla conquered 
Northern Bengal, and tried his best to make a 
cleau caste of them, end divided them by sending 
the more turbulent ones to defend the Southern 
frontier Dak^inaghgta. Their leader was Mahe^a 
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whom he made a M^^alevara from which fact the 
Dakhi^agh&Ui ia still kaown as the MandalaghSta. 

Those of the Kaivarttas who lived hj fishing 
\rere not Buddhists, but those who took to the 
profession of agiieulti^re and to the profession 
of arms were Buddhists and became to a great 
esitent civilised and educated. They patronised 
mdn of letters equally witli the Puss. A me¬ 
dical work composed uuder the patronage of 
Blilma is still extant. Their priests, the dcsoen' 
dants of the Buddhist married clergy, still 
form a comrauuity by itself. At the present 
moment they call themselves Brabmins, because 
none but the DrahmiuB are recognised in the 
Hindu society as priests. The ICaivarttas for¬ 
getful of their paet and forgetful of their old 
tiadition are now attempUng to coll themsolves 
Mfthi^yas and tliereby raise themselves to the 
position of Vai^yas, though degiaded in status. 
One who knows the past histoiy of India cannot 
forbeoi' a smile at this, 

What is true of the ICaivarttaB is true of 
other degraded classes. The Yogis are now try¬ 
ing to take the holy thread and become Brahmins. 
They do not know what they were. They wei'e 
real Yogis, being descendants of the ^Sthas, 
that inhuencial class to which belonged 
MatsyendxanStha, QorakianStha, MinanStba, Ayi- 
nStha, ChaurarjginStha, and others. Their an- 
cesters had numerous followers. Piinces and 
potentates bowed before them. Many NSthaeare 
still worshipped in temples and holy places in 
I^epal and in Tibet. Gorak^oStlia is etill wor- 
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dhipp^dae tHe principal deity by the Gorkba as a 
race. His temple at the Qorkha hill is still the 
resort of thousanci s of pUgrims. liis temp] e opposite 
to that of Pa^upatinStha is kept clean with scru¬ 
pulous care. fJe has many temples in the plains 
of India. The NSthsis do not seem to have 
observed any distinction among the several 
classes when taking in followers. It appears 
t)\at their faith was accepted as a subsidiary 
faith, subsidiary more to the Huddhistei than to 
the Brahmiuists. 

The Dharmagharift Yogis are to be found 
in largo nximbei’s In South-Western Bengal. 
The so-called Brahmins who beg with the 
image of QltalS in their hands and come from 
lioxvrah and Midnapore districts are all Dharma- 
gliari& Yogis. They do not put on the holy thread, 
but they use copper in some form or other on 
their person after their initiation to religious life. 
They woiahip Dharma at Dharma temples. From 
the locality they come, they seem most likely to 
be the survivals of the Hlnayfinist monks of the 
TSmralipta country. One of their community 
with his followers went to the Pagan in 
the thirteenth century^ and reformed Buddhism 
there (see Kalyanl inscriptions). These are 
Buddhists to all intents and pulses. Dharma 
is more widely worshipped in this part of Bengal 
than in others. Many of these Dharma tem^es 
are maintained by lands which were granted to 
them many centuries ago. 

Guptas.—Tatakara, Subhs-kara, and Piabhfi- 
kara have already been mentioned, lliey composed 
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'works on ibs Buddhist rituab of the Blantrayfios 
school, and so they must have been learned Bad- 
dhiste in the 0 th century. S(dhti Gupta was 
a Sthavira ‘of some note at Kftboda. He got a 
copy of A^tasShaerilcfi made at his expense 
and presented it to a Buddhist monastery at 
Ba^rSma. There is evidence to show that many. 
QupUs were Buddhists. Bipa^kara, tlie writer 
of A^vavaidyaka, was a Buddhist and belong^ 
to a wolikuown Buddhist family. The Karas 
are not much respected among the present Vaidya 
class. The men of this caste atudied Sanskrit 
in those of its branches which are enumer¬ 
ated in the commentary of BSmachandra Kavi 
BbSratrs Bhakd pataka. They belonged origi¬ 
nally to Bengal and Eastern India. They 
eeemod to be the survival of the Iay» learned 
and married Buddhist priests or iiyas. They 
• never cared for the holy thread. Their claims 
to the Vai^yablood dates from the middle of the 
18 th century and at the present moment they are 
advancing claims to the Brahminic rank. Thi^ 
may be justified in the sense that some of 
them were prleste, and still thei'O ia a large 
number of the VSm&chSii Tantriks among them. 
Some of them became followers of Chaitanya and 
have adopted the calling of GosvSmins or reli¬ 
gious preceptors. The Vaidya commxuiity may 
not perhaps like the idea that they were at one 
time Buddhists. But they cannot expbin their 
origin.* They say they are a mixed caste formed 
by the eross-bteeding of Brahmins and Vai^yas. 
But thflk genealogies tell a different tale. They 
are descended, from the fifty-^one Vijapurngas who 
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cannot be placed before tlie elevectb centurj*. 
Their title KavirSja shows that they know Sans¬ 
krit, and they were superior Kavis by which teim 
medical mon in Bengal usod to be designated. 

How Buddhism failed under Brahminic sway 
is best evidenced by a study of the Buddhist 
community in Nepal. To the Brahmin tho 
Buddhists are AnSoaaranlya. Tho King acting 
under tho advice of U;e Biahmins may make 
some particular families or classes clean castes, 
but the bulk of them are outside tlie pale of Brnh- 
minio society. The descendants of the married 
clergy who still occupied Vihftras meant for monks 
and who cannot And sufficient work as priests, 
take to such arte and callings as would bring 
respectable wages without hard manual labour. 
Thus io Nepal. Goldsmiths, Carpenters and 
Painters all belong to the descendants of tho 
married clergy. By an analogy of Nepal one 
can easily detect why Chhiuftrs and Sekr&s have 
become AnScharapiya in Bengal. Formerly these 
two castes formed a part of the Buddhist com¬ 
munity in Bengal and so the Brahmins have 
excluded them from the community. It is a 
curious feature in the Brahminic community that 
however unfavourable they may he to the AnSch- 
araplya castes they are still more unfavourable to 
their priests now miscalled Brahmins. In Nepal 
too the'Buddhist priests are subject to a fester 
share of the Brahmin’s ire than their lay followers. 

The merchant community in Ne^ noted 
for their personal beauty, all belong to Buddhism 
and are'for this reason excluded from the Brah- 
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mizilo society. For the same reasoa the mer¬ 
chant community in Bengal who stood hy their 
Buddhist pnests have been excluded and made 
AnScbora^ly^i while those who changed their 
priests have been taken within the Brabminic 
fold and mode clean castes. But a study 
of the clean and unclean merchant community 
will show that both were originally Buddhists. 

The K&yasthas, if we exclude the descend ants 
of those who ai'e recognised ns Kullnas among 
the Dak^pa Va^gaja communitiee> 

and who were BrSbminic in tlieir tendencies were 
mostly Buddhists. These are all Maulikas^ i. e. 
they originally belonged to this counuy, a 
Buddhist country. In Dharmapfila’s time there 
was a Vriddba Kfiyastha who wrote Buddhist 
bo&ks and so late as 1430 A. D. the KSyastha 
xamindars of Ben^ifma in Sohinohari parganS 
were Buddhist. They had Buddhist Bhik^UK 
with them and they studied Buddhist books. 

But below the AnScbarai;i!yathere are several 
castes still in Bengal, who do not even pretend 
to have the so-called Brahmin priests. They 
raise one of their caste-men to the priesthood 
and give him the title of Pandit. We read in 
the VratamSlSvadSna of the Buddhist that there 
were three classes of priests, Qrama^Las 

and BrShmanas. The position of the Pa^dit^^bo 
are placed hrst in t}^ compound is more honour¬ 
able than that of either Qramanas or Brfthmanas. 
From the facts given above, which can be 
indefinitely multiplied, it would appear that 
in ancient Bengal before the Munammada]! 
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conquest, tlie descendants of the ii7e Brabmins 
and the five KSyaetbas were the only Brahraiuiste. 
They had either induced or compelled others to 
come into their society. The rest of the commu¬ 
nity were Buddhists. 

The case of the SonSr-Vani&s is decidedly a 
good one. They were Buddhista Their leader 
in Bengal in the 12th century was Vallabba 
Adhya who ho4 two forts Sa^gbyako^i and 
CbandramSyuta. He was enormously rich, 
being the richest banker in Bengal. He married 
his daughter to a king of ^fagadba and die 
kings of Magadiia were notoriously Buddhists. 
In the first part of his reign BallSla was a 
Buddhist. It is said that he kidnapped the 
(laughter of a Chai^d^^ ^ on immoral piuposes 
in order to attain Bidclhi or success in ]ife> The 
worshippers of TSrft. the O^hti of the Buddhists, 
think that long life may be attained by repeating 
hymns to tlrat goddess after sitting on a Chapala 
woman. This 6ho\v8 that in the beginning of 
Iris reign BallSla thongii not a Buddhist directly 
had a strong tendency towards Tantric Bud¬ 
dhism ; but later on Siihhagin a Qaiva ascetic 
from the Jofl-Ma^ha in Garhwal became 
his Guru and under his advice Ballftla became a 
Qaiva and a patron of the Brahmins. As long 
as BallSla showed Buddhistic tendencies Vallahha 
lent him money which enabled him to conquer 
the five Bengals. But in his later life after 
becoming (jaiva BallSla wanted money for a wav 
against Magadha, Vallabha refused to advance 
money. This led to a quarrel and BallSla drove 
the BaniSs a^vay. They settled in the adjoining 
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kingdoms of Tippers, Orisea, Behar and otliers. 
Those t?ho remained in Bengal ‘were degraded. 
Brahmins were prohibited from teaching them 
and oHiciating in their religious ceremonies. 
Thne the only chance for the Sonfir^BaniSs to 
be admitted into the Brabminist society was 
lost. The Vsidika Brahmins from the Sontli 
sympathised with the BaniSs and they incuired 
the displeasvue of Balls)a and were not admitted 
to Kullnism. 

It is a well known fact that Buddhism does 
not make any distinction of caste in India. But 
in Nepal in the present day there is a sort of 
distinction between the priestly end tlie non^ 
priestly occupationei and the different occupation 
of thdialty. The distinction howevor is not so 
pronouncod as in the Brahmin rc society. In 
the remote days, when Bengal was a Buddhist 
countiT, a distinction was observed among the 
several classes of the Buddhists. The unmar¬ 
ried monks were regarded with the greatest 
reverence, and the married clergy was regarded 
as the highest of castes. Next to them were 
the ruling and the mercliant community. But 
there a large class of labourers wbo be¬ 
longed to the lowest occupations :—sweepers 
and others who enjoyed very little of the advan¬ 
tages of the social life. To these were denied 
the services of the bsrbsrs and sometimes of 
washermen. The necessities of the times some* 
times made it imperative to ex-communicate 
persons, families and even olans of a locality. 
These sw^ed the ranke * of the lowest com- 
munity. . . ' 
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After the MiihammadaD conquest Brahminic 
ideals were enper^imposed on the Buddhist ideals 
of society. The distinctions among the classes 
became more and more prominent till they de¬ 
veloped into a regular caste-system. People 
for^t their old history, the history of theiv own 
distinction and began to think with the Brahmins 
that all distinctions were due eithei* to cross 
breeding or to eit'communication. Thus a social 
edifice was built up in Bengal wltli the Brahmins 
ionnin^ tho top-moet part. The existence of 
Buddhism was forgotten. Masses of the An S’ 
charapiya classes are the survivals of the for¬ 
gotten Buddhism. Ibeee classes are depressed 
only in the eyes of the Brahmins and those who 
have come under the Brahminic influence. The 
more one would study the social history of 
Bengal, the more will one be convinced that 
the classes are not really depressed. They con- 
timid to be what they were, only they have lost 
tlieir consciousness of a CTeat past, intellectually, 
morally and socially, xt was people of these 
claeaes that onnued Buddhist ideus to Tibet 
and China, held commercial relations with the 
countries of Eastern and Southern Ask, 
and were great in trade and in iuduetiy. 
We hear of long sea-voyages made even in the 
fifteenth century by the Bengal BftniSs, glowing 
descriptions of which are to be found in works 
of ManasSr BhSsSn written by various poets of 
Bengal. With the advance of research the so- 
call^ depressed classes will regain the lost 
cousciousness of their former glory. It is there¬ 
fore necessary that Brahmins should take st^s 
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to conciliate them, and take them into their 
confidence. 

Before the Mubammadau conquest, Ben,^ was 
divided between the two communities ofBrahini- 
nists, and Buddhists, and after that the entire 
population was divided into the two great classes 
of Hindus and Muhammadans. The woivd Hindu 
literally means Indian, and is clierefore capable 
of a very wide significance. The depressed 
classes are now as good Hindus os tlie Brah- 
minists, though they have no common faith and 
common social organisation. If they me orga- 
jiieed as a homogeneous commiiuity with common 
interests and common aspirations and receive the 
common appellation of Hindus, why should the 
yio3iormdamy the domiciled Mahomed ans, the 
Christiam, and the domiciled Christians not be 
called Hindus as well^ because they too have 
been living in India for many centuries and 
have the same interests and aspirations. If the 
depressed classes regain their coneciousuess and 
position in the Hindu society, the Hindu society 
will in near future include all the inhabitants m 
Bengal and thus tbe term will regain its radical 
and real significance. 

Ask a Nepalese Buddhist how many religions 
are there in the world, and he will answer there 
are two religions GubhSju andDevabbSja" i.e,, 
the worship of the Gurus and the Devas. The 
Buddhists are Gubhgju for they worship their 
great Guru Buddha and the Briamins are Devo- 
bbSju for they worship Devas. Buddhism and 
Hinduism have inlluenced each other greatly and 
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now pur© Gubhajiifi aud DevabbSjuB are rare. 
When a Braliinin in tLe monuug repeats hife 
Vedlc Sandhis, he is a Devabbijti^ but wJien lie 
performs his Tautric Sftudhy® or when he looke 
upon his Guru as the living embodiment of his 
Qod on earth he is n GubhSju. Tho key-note of 
the disducciou betweeu Brahininism and Bud¬ 
dhism is tlie worship of Ooct aud the worship 
ol (rum. But is thero any on© in Bengal who 
does not worship both. Kven the Unitarian 
BrShma is no exception whon he prays to ono 
God, he is a Devabhsju. but when he observes 
tho birthday of BSminohau R&ya and of Kesava 
Chandra he is a Gubh&ju. 

Now the distinction ))etwoen the ancient 
Buddhists, and ancient Brahmius being this, it 
is possible to say what amount of Buddhism 
ana Brahminisvi there is in the doctrine of any 

reticula^ sect now flourishing iu Bengal. Ae 
ive shown above all people aro to some extent 
DdvabhSiu aud to some extent GubhSju. In- 
tellectual people seem to be more Devabhfiju than 
GubhSju, out the less iutellectual people are more 
GubhSju than DevabhSju. The fouowers of Chai- 
tauya making a pilgrimage to Nadia on the full- 
moon of PhSlguna and keeping a complete record 
of the birth and death of the great preachers of 
their faith, are more GubhSju© than Devabh&j ue, 
they are more influenced by Buddhism than b}* 
Brahmioism. The KarttfibbajSs to whom the 
Guru is the only Truth and every thing els© illu- 
eion are most prominently GubhSju ; that is, 
Buddhist. That they do not use the word Buddha 
need not deter us hom calling them Buddhists; 
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ior in Iftter timee Buddhists were not known as 
Buddhists but as the followers of Guru con¬ 
tracted into ‘Gu’. Do we not call the Buddhism 
in Tibet I^mSism! But what does the word 
•L5m’ mean ? It simply means Guru, So tho 
worship of Guru means direct or indirect 
inAuence of Buddhism and here is a criterion of 
the utmost importance, For an analysis of the 
doctrines of the vatioi;s religious sects inhabiting 
Bengal aud Eastexm India, and the consequent 
detorinluation of the amount of Buddhism that 
have entered into them> tho presence or alxsence 
of Buddha’s namo does not matter at all, 

Under these circumstances the discovery 
of a now sect in Maytirabhafija pre-eminently of 
the GubUSja tendency and ueing some of the 
terms current in MabSySua Buddhism by Babu 
NagendranSth Vasu is of the utmost importance 
to the social and religious history of the country. 
It shows how tenaciously the people still cling 
to their ancient faith though all memory of It 
seems to be lost. A trained eye can see through 
things, and Nagendra Babu seems to be eminenUy 
ondowed.^vith such a trained sye in matters relat¬ 
ing to the social and religious history of this 
country. 

For a long time, all thinking people of India 
wondered whet became of Buddhism which ha<l 
played so important a paii; in the history, life and 
literatuie of the countiy in olden times, Babu 
Ak^ya Xumira Dstta considered that the 
worship of VijhobS and Vitthala was a survival of 
Buddhism. These deities are worshipped in the 
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OodSmi districts as the 9th iucarnntion oi 
yiqtixi. JagarmStha at Puri is still regai'ded as 
Buddha incarnate or Vi^nu mcamate as Buddha. 

It was, however, only about twenty yoai‘8 ago 
that researches in regard to the survival oi 
Budclhism iu Bengal began with some earnest- 
ness and I took some interest in the matter. 
Tliese resulted iu the discoveiy that tire pfljd 
of Dharma ThSkur, so common in Western 
Bougal, is a suivival of Birddhism. The die* 
covery was held witli delight in certoiti ciuarters 
and with strong opposition in othew. fiat the 
researches continued and it was found that 
many of the Tan trie cults came to Brahminiem 
through Bud(1)2ism and the whole of the Tantric 
Literature was greatly influenced by it. The 
study of Budclliism in Nepal under Hindu 
supremacy showed that the AnScbarm^iIya claBses, 
at least some of them, were the remnants of the 
Buddhist population.. SohajiyAa in Bengal had 
always been regarded os a recent development of 
Vaift^vism, but the study of ancient manuscripts 
in Nepal showed that there were Sahaiiy&s al^ 
even in the P&la period, aud that tley were 
strongly imbued with later Buddhist ideas. 
The VaiQi;iava Sahajiyfia are really a continuation 
of the old Buddhist SahajiySa. 

The NSthas too were to a great extent a 
survival of Buddhism. It was subsequently 
found that life in Bengal, even the most oi'thodox 
Brahminic life, showed traces of Buddhist in¬ 
fluence and Buddhist ideals. BalatSma HSdi who 
preached a.new cult at Meherpiu* in Nadia at the 
beginning of the last century and died in 1657, 
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and wliose folloi^ers uumtev by tbousands in 
the adjoining distriete, goc bis ideas from the 
still surviving Buddhism in the nooka and cor¬ 
ners of Bengal. A few years ago, Mr. Gait 
placed in my hands some materials from which 
it was found that the Sar&ki TSntis who not only 
inhabit the Tributary MahSls of Cuttack, but are 
to be found in tbe settled districts of Cuttack 
and Puri, still worship Buddha along with tbe 
liraUminic Gods in all their religious cei'cmonies 
and that the word SarSki is simply a PrSkrit 
form of the word (JrSvaka. The SarSkis are 
to ))e found in Bankxtra and Burdwan too. 
Although they bear a Buddhistic name, they 
seem to have forgotten all their Buddhism. 
The Cuttack Tribute:^ Mahals were supposed 
to contain many relics of later Buddhism. 
The State of Baud named after Buddha 
was supposed to contain sitU a remuant of 
real Buddhist population. The researches of 
Babu Nsgendra NSth Vasu in the jungles of 
Mayurabhanja have proved that these supposi¬ 
tions were not wrong. He has not only traced 
tlie e.xi8tence of Buddhism from the time of the 
persecutions by Purusottama and his successor 
PraiSparuclra, but discovered a new reformed 
faith, preached only during tbe last quarter of 
the 19th century. His book ia exceedingly in¬ 
teresting and opens a new vista of reseatcb. 


2G, I'ATilDAirOA STBSBT, 
CalcuttOj May 27tky X9II. 
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MODERN BUDDHISM 


An> ITS 

FOLLOWERS IN ORISSA. 

CHAPTER I. 


Rise of the dlfhrent schools, from the 1st to the 
IBth Century. 

Towards the end of the 1st Century of the 
Christian era, the Scythian King Kaniska held a 
coimcil of Buddhists at Jslandhar. At this 
council the Buddhists wei© found to be divided 
into two schools, one following the purer doctrine 
of Buddha himself, iu spite of all the difficulties 
and obstacles that he had placed in the way of 
attairdog salvation ; this was uamedHinaySna or 
the LitUe Vehicle- The other,—while idealising 
Buddha with all his attributes,—introduced 
innumberable gods and demons, and added to the 
list of Buddhas and Bodlusattvas. This was 
styled the MahSyaoa or the Great Vehicle. 

The HSnaySna and the MahSySoa schools of 
Philosophy then claimed Buddhism between 
themselves ; and these, again, were subdivided,— 
the former into Vaibh&$ika and SautrSntL^ 
and the latter into M&dhyamika and YogSchSra. 
The MahiySua sohod, however, hkd the 
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prsdomiuaDt voice; aud tke e&seticd of its 
doctrine was Sarvam Auityam, Sarvam <Ja. 
uyam» Sarvam AnStnxan (All ia transitory, all 
ia void, all is non-ego.”)* 

N&gSrjuoa., the founder and expounder of the 
MSdkyamilca pbiloeophy, dourislied at the time 
of the Third Council. The end aud aim of his 
philosophy was to b)*iug about a compromise, 
1X3 it were, betweeji the Qrama^as and tlie BrSh* 
inai^as, and to iiad out a midway where the 
adherents of these two, could meet and shake 
hands with one another. ^^K&gfirjuua both 
by examples and theory, taught that BrahmS, 
Vision, Qiva, TSv5 and other deities possessed 
the attributes which BrSlunru^as had assigned 
to them, and therefore wove the proper objects 
of worship for help in woi'ldly concerns. * * 
* * * Since his time the Brftiunaijas began 
to regard the MahKy&na Qramanas as thoir 
brother religionists, "t 

Tlie dootriuo of the MahS^Guyana, os ex* 
poiuided by N&gSrjuna, as being the basis of 
the MSdhyamika philosophy, is to all intents and 
purposes but a vedection of the Great Brahiua- 
Vsda, as inculcated in the Upaui^ads and the 
UltS. And Dr. Kern is quite right wlien lie 
observes that the Vog&ch&ras and the Madhya* 
mikas, the two tiue descendauta of the M^5- 
ySna school, are but idealists in their own way. 
The fonner admits as reality nothing but 


* V. T. Basokrt 3/attafn»ti £>i(ldA**m, p. 44. 
t Cmt Clkftmlra nb'» ZA*i 9f Sam. p. 7. 
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Vijfi&na, coQsciou 90888, and are in consequence, 
often designated VijS5na«Vftdine, But tbe 
fitedhyamikae are more sweeping in their pro- 
nouDcemente. They are absolute nihilists, carry¬ 
ing the theory oi Name-and-Form to its extremes 
and denying all existence whatsoever, regarding 
the whole of the phenomenal world as a mere 
illiTsion. This nihilism of theirs may well be 
taken as the Buddhistic counterpart of the 
Scholastic VedSnta as taught by Qaijkara.* 

After NSgftrjuua, aud Bscond only to him, the 
chief , expounder oi the MahSySna philosophy waa 
Vasubandhu. He was less wildly apeculative than 
many of his prodscessom and composed many 
oommeutaries, and was thus greatly successful 
in recasting, so to speak, the nihilism of the 
MahftySna school by giving it, as it wore, au air of 
reality and tangibility, Thus Br. Waddel says 

This intense mysticism of the MahSy&ua 
led, about the fifth century, to the importation 
into Buddhism of the pantheistic idea of the 
soul (fitman) and Yoga or the ecstatic union of 
the individual with the Universal Spirit—a 
doctrine which had been introduced into Hindu¬ 
ism by Patafijali.*’t 

The YogichSra School also, in its later deve¬ 
lopment, received and assimilated some ma^c 
circles with mantras or spells about 700 A.X)., 
and hence received the new appellation of Man* 
tra-ySna. 


* Dr. MAnvtU </ 9%4ikhur, ih 1S7, 

t Dc. L. a. WwJcleU't of p. 138. 
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Bat tike M&tL&ySuB School did not stop there. 
Hsving once commenced the work of importation 
and assimilation, it went on with it, with all its 
zeal and vigour, and was before long almost a new 
thing. About the seventh century A.D. the deve¬ 
lopment of the infatoatingTantrism, which practi¬ 
cally verges on sorcery claiming a religious basis, 
attracted the notice of the MahSy&na School, and 
ere long the idolatrous cult of ‘ female energies* 
was found grafted upon the theistic MablySna 
and the Pantheistic raystioism of Yoga. And 
this TSntrika phase of the MahSyftna School 
reached its climax when it adopted, and assimi¬ 
lated with itself, the theory of the Kftlachskva. 
Though laying no pretensions whatsoevor to the 
consideration due to a philosophic system, this 
KSlacbakra has an importaoce of its own as a 
doctrinal basis and deserves a passing notice 
here. It wants to establish a mysterious union 
between the terrible goddess KSlI of the TSntrika 
^Btem, and the DhySiiI Buddhas, nay, the 
Adi-Buddha himself, of the Buddhistic system, 
and attempts to explain creation and the eecrot 
ageuoies of satiue in the light of this union. In 
the tenth century, the KSlacbakra system of the 
Man tray Sna School, as the result of further and 
further retrograde developments, passed into the 
system of the Vajrayana or the thunderbolt- 
vehicle. This is the most depraved form, that the 
Buddhistic doctrine on its downwaid course of 
importation, assimilatiou and compromise, had 
ever assumed, According to this, the devotee may 
hope to attain the spiritual powers of eiddhi—a 
stage admittedly far below Arhat-ehip—with the- 
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i 'oint aid of the extpornatural Buddhas and the 
.)Skas and the P&kinie with their appropriate 
tiiagic 011 ‘clee.* 

As Dr, Kem rightly oteerves—“ The doctrine 
of Buddhism in India fmm the eighth century 
downwai'ds nearly coincides with the growing 
influence of Tantriem and Sorcery which stand 
to each other in the relation of theory to practice. 
The development of Tantriem is a feature that 
Buddhism and Hinduiem in their later phases 
have in comraou,”t 

This 10 the history of Buddhism in India, as it 
rushed headlong towards superstition and dedina. 
But a change, pregnant an^ comprehensive, was 
soon to pass over it, making it hright end 
glorioub kigain, Towards die latter part of the 
eighth century, Dharma B&la I of theB&U Dynasty, 
was ooonpying the mosnod of Gauds. He was a 
Buddhist, and grieved to And bis religion sunk 
in superstition and grossness. He made up his 
mind to have its downward course arrested, 
and the faith purged of all the impurities 
and unwelcome elements. His spirit was pro* 
jeoted, as it were, into the minds of his succes* 
sora, and systematic and earnest endeavours 
were mode by the successive wearers of the 
crown to restore Buddhism to its former height 
and grandeur, And considering the gala^ of 
good and pious souls flourishing at the time of 
Sharma H, Mahl P&la I and Nays who 


* Pr. Waddairi 9f nitf, p. 1 S 2 . 

t E<rB’» Mtmtal, p. SSS. 
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reigned from 1015 to 1060 AJD., we cannot but 
pronounce that their endeavoure were largely 
crowned with succeee. The first and foremost 
amongst this group of great men was Dlpa^kaia 
(prijfiftna, otherwise Icnown as Ati^a. lie was 
at the helm of the Vikramcila monastery from 
1035 A.D. to 1038 A.D. Other notable names- 
are HSmSl ^S4i Siddha, KamalS Knplla, 

Harecdra QrljfiSna, and DSna Ralc^ita. Belong¬ 
ing to and proloesing the Tftntrika cult, th^ 
rose much above it and made chemaelves dis¬ 
tinguished by their toacbings and lives of piety, 
seu-abnegation and self-renunciation. They 
were not, thus, to be ranked with the followers 
of the black Tantrism who made the enjoyment 
of material comforts their goal of life. 

The irreligion and corruption which followed 
in the wake of the Tftutrika cult in its onwai'd 
course, the latter taking the place of the spirit 
of its teachings and nractices, permeated through 
and through the uvea of (oth Hindus and 
Buddhists of the time, and deadened their 
spiritual sense. A tide of reaction, in the case 
of Buddbiem, had already set in, as we have 
seen, with Pharma PSla I, towards the end 
of the eighth century. And before the eleventh 
century had come to its close, divisions were 
effected in the camp of the Tftntrika Buddhism, 
owing to a revival of the religious spirit by some 
of the greatest thinkers and men of the time. 
The principal divisions were—the way of Pra- 
vptti, and the way of Nivjtti- The goal of life 
which the Pravrtti-mftrgin (those who took to 
the path of Fravrtti,) desired to set before them,. 
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was ^mancipatioiii attainable only tbrongh 
joymeiit, life being infliaeolubly linked witli weal 
and woe. And they proceeded to collect autho¬ 
ritative worka in support of their view, to appeal 
to the hearts of the masses and win them over 
to their side. 

The goal of the Nivrtti-margin on the other 
hanil waft entire deliverance of tlie eoid from the 
Pravftti. whicli is constantly at work—the source 
of all our pain and suiferings,—and tire sub¬ 
sequent attalnmont of tho blissful state, called 
Nivvtti,—a ccunplete annihilation or deadening 
of all the appetites and desires. Habitual abs¬ 
traction of tho mind from all pleasures and 
pains, ^vill enable a man to know what Niv^ti 
is ; and Tai)as and DliySna are set down as 
tho means for the realiKatiou of this halntual 
absti'action. But the highest ideal that this 
class ol Buddiiists set before their mental eyes 
was the acquisition of the knoAvledge of the 
Qroat Unconditioned Void or MahS-Qflnyam. It 
was the highest flight of the MfiJhyamika phi¬ 
losophy, and the fountain-head of all ideals and 
mspiratioDs to its followers. Once more, in¬ 
spired and fired with zeal and enthusiasm, they 
set about to collect the cardinal doctrines of 
the M&dhyamika School, and set them forth 
again in a more attractive and popular form. 
Amongst this class we And such namee as 
AtigS Dipagkara, l^arendra QiljfiSua and 
othera 

As stated above, these two m&igas or ways 
were essentially different from one another, the 
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iorm$r ftt ihe realizatron of the 

of the Adi-Btiddha and Adi^PrajnS (Puru^a 
aud Pralati) throu^ the love and enjoyment 
of the world; and the latter^ at the absc^tion 
of the soul in the Great Q^yam through purity, 
lore and renunciation. 

It was in Qan4a that both these syateme 
of theobgy and religion first germinated and 
developed. Only a few years ago MaliSmaho* 
pidhyftya Harapraaid came acroaa several 

ancient Bengali manuacripts in Nepal, dating 
from eight to nine hundred years back ; and on 
examination these were found to belong to the 
Pravrtti*Mfirn School, reoordi^ the develop¬ 
ment of its thoughts and ideas in their soveral 
stages. 

When Buddhisim had practically vanished 
from this country, the pemicioua system pro- 

S ounded by the Pravr^ Mfirga lin^red in the 
ahajil cult of the Vai^^avas and did incalcu¬ 
lable mischief to that society. The infiuence 
which these two schools of thought exercised 
upon the minds of all sectaons of the community 
wae considerable. Advocating the fulleet enjoy¬ 
ment of life the Prav^ti Mfirga system soon 
became a powerful instrument of vice in the 
hands of many inculcating the noxious practices 
of the Sabajiyfi cult. The Niv^-mSrga 
system was a no less potent factor in 
moulding and regulating the thoughts of 
society, as is evidenced by a critical study of 
the Qonya-ParSna and Dharma-Maggala litera¬ 
ture and several other Oriya manuscripts, recently 
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broTight to light from some of the backward vil¬ 
lages of Mayfirabhafijft. Remoante of its for> 
mer ioBueooe are still discernible ia the man¬ 
ners and customs of the BSthuri tribe and the 
MahimE-dbarmin sect of Maytirabhafija. 

What we aim at in this chapter is to discuss 
Ijriefly the influence which the Nivyitti-Marga 
once exercised upon the minds of the country 
and the part it played in the history and 
growth of a comparative religion. Tlie 
writings extant on the subject are, however, 
very Sequently enveloped in a peculiar mysti¬ 
cism. XKey ascribe, for instance, to Qrlj&ana, 
R&mSt and the other sages of the time, 

we have referred to above, all soi'ts of miracles 
and supernatural feats. Whatever may be the 
value or these assertions, it is at any rate true 
that the ^al of life they aimd<l at and taught 
otliers to aim st, was the attainment of Bamhha 
NihhAna* which really refers to the Buddhistic 
idea of Salvation. 

It may not he out of place to note in 
passing that the reputation and influence of 
Ati?a extended over the whole of lower Bengal 
and from there up to Bhota (Tibet). The fame of 
RimSi Papd*® spread over the whole of RSdhaf 
and H54i Siddta's name exercised for long a 
magic influence in the eastern provinces of 
Bengal. 


* l'U« BloiAl Pftadtr« CanjspittibA publiahcti br Kbs 
Sibten Pariaad. 1909. 

t a >itaat«d cU«e to Bbhft. N&j, to the people ol 

OriM UsrunbbMiJft iMelt i« koowo u Bbbt. 
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It has been proved beyond ell shadow of a 
donbt by MebSmahopSdhySya HeraprasSd 
that the Dhartna ciilt which even now counts 
amongst its followers a good many people of the 
lower classes of Bengd, was founded and in- 
angurated by Rarofti Pati^it. We shall try to 
show later on tlmt the result of the endeavonrs 
made by the Pftla Kings to improve the depraved 
religions tone of tlie country and more especially 
the personal influence of ESm&i Pa94‘t lu this 
direction, were not confined witinn the limits of 
May^rabhafija, but pervaded the whole of Orissa. 
M. M. OSstri has clearly shown that the 
central force of R&mSi Pa^idit’e works was the 
doctrine of the Mah^-QCinyam or the Great Void, 
which is again the heai't and soul of the M&dhya- 
mika philosophy. Tbe bright and sparkling 
doecription or Dhy&na of Dhanna in wliich he 
indulges, is itself a strong and clear proof of 
this. Nowhere in the whde range of Buddhist 
scriptures do we come across, a more luminous 
p^soge than the one in which he describes the 
yilnyam. And we cannot do better than quote 
a few lines from it:— 

wTwrft H wij iwntS sr*nf>r aw i 

wwmt vifnij: r 

‘'He who has neither a beginning nor an 
end, nor a middle ; who has, further, neither 
hands nor feet, neither body nor voice ; neither 
form nor image ; and who is afraid neither of 
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birth nor death:—He who i$ knowable only by 
the greatest of the Yogis, sages ; who nndeilies 
and upholds all classes of men ; who is the sole 
lord of all the worlds (t.a. the whole creation); 
who brin^ about the redizations of the 
desires of his devotees, and confers boons upon 
gods and men alike. Devoid of all fonns and 
figures as the void itself, he is to be medi¬ 
tated upon.^* 

We also find a similar passage in his Qfinya- 

tw 

"Thou art destitute of all forms and images, 
and art the destroyer of all perils and disasters; 
thou art above everything and the god of gri<ls. 
Hence mayest thou be pleased to confer boons 
upon us.” 

Svayambhfi-Pnrftpa of Nepal is a Buddhistic 
work of wide renown and some merit. Amount 
its prefatory Qlokas we find the following, the 
underlying idea of which is a distinct echo of 
that conveyed in the above quotations— 

'►irifr w*! H *iw: i 

ftswn {?) q 

mfsT weqis i 

^i*’ 

" All obeisance to thee who art Buddha, 
Dharma, and Sa^gha personified and who 
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art solf-existent, and who art in Ctlny^ 
the fiun itseli—all serene and suhtoe; and 
the essence of all religion- All obeisance to 
thee who art hoth existent and non-exietent, and 
also omniscient; and whose form is Cunya and 
who art but one and the same with the Name 
itself.” 

But of all the existing Buddhistic writings of 
the MahlySna School, by far the most important 
is PiajSiS-pSratQitS- This is to the Buddhists what 
Vedas are to the Br§hmanas. Praj^PSramitS, 
as mentioned above, is a Sutra ^astra of the 
MahSyana School, and is mainly devoted to an 
elaboration of the doctrine of QOnyata. In the 
chapter on Buddhistic Philosophy in his cele¬ 
brated work of Sarvadar9ans-Sai5igraba, the 
renowned MSdhavSchSrya has dwelt at some 
length upon the theory of the Qiinya. The 
following is a quotation from it:— 

ntfe I a fa ft Mii’ i 

“The ultimate principle, then, is a void eman¬ 
cipated from four alternatives—from reality from 
unreality, from both reality and unreality com¬ 
bined, and from neither reality nor unredity,”* 

But in spite of all this, Buddhism, other¬ 
wise known as &d-Dharma, gradually lost its 
hold upon the minds of the cultured dasses of 
Bengal as M. M. HaraprasSd CSstri has shown. 
In its deteriorated form it merely retained a 


* tAoalaCai bj E« B. Ook^ a&d A. E. 

OoQSb, p. IS—SS. 
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lodgment ID ttd loiads of the euperetitioiis 
prlefits. of ths Dharm& and QltaU cults and their 
numeroue followers, and there it still lurka. 

Dr, Kern also writes to this effect:—“After 
the iovasion of the country by the Mahomedana 
in A. D. 1200, the monaaterids of Odantapura 
and Vikrama-QilS were destroyed, and the monks 
were killed or fled to other countries. The learned 
QSkya-^rl went to Orissa and afterwards to Tibet “ 
Btit Buddhism also found a hiding-place, 
as it were, iu the Deccan, as we are told by 
the same author.—“Many emigrants from Ma- 
gadha rejoined their brethren in the South 
and founded colleges on a modest scale, Jn 
Vijayanagara, Kali^ga, and Koijka^ia.^* 

Dr. Kern is one of the best authorities on the 
history of Buddhism. The above quotations from 
hie “Manual” establish it beyond doubt that after 
the Universities of K&laudS and Vikrama-^ilS 
were destroyed, and the wave of Muhammadan 
conquest had swept past Magadba and Gau4a, 
the surviving ministers of Buddhism migrated 
to Utkala and there built new monasteries. And 
these citadels, in the wildernesses of Orissa, not 
only acted os a bar to arrest the tide of 
extinction, but largely helped the growth and 
gradual expansion of the religion. 

Tho zeal and enthusiasm of these emigranta 
did not end with the construction of monae- 
teries. Right earnestly did th<^ devote them¬ 
selves to a study of both the ancient and modern 


JfMMtii ^ SuAdJtitDt, p. ISi, 
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scriptures of the frith, and fought hard and 
long against the tide of extinction that threaten¬ 
ed to engulf them, Even when the Tibetan 
pilgrim, Buddha Gupta TathSgata Nfitha, visited 
Utkala towards the latter half of the 17th cen¬ 
tury, he found old chaityae, etOpas and various 
other relics of the faith which once had so strong 
a hold upon the minds of the people residing 
there. He also met some living priests of the 
Dliarma Culh 

Under these circumetances, we fully hoped 
we should hud sufHcieut materials to piove 
the enormous induence that this religion once 
exercised upon the minds of the people in Utkala. 
And indeed it alToids us no litfie satisfaction to 
report that within a short time and without 
much trouble ^7e came across very many evi* 
dencQS of the sway once exercised by the various 
sects of Buddhism in MayUmbliafija. In the 
forest tracts adjacent to BadssSi and Kiching 
in MayQmbhafija wo have discovered several 
Oriya manuscripts eheddiug a flood of light upon 
the later phases of Buddhism. Both fiom what 
we are able to glean from these inanuaciipts, 
and as the result of our ethnological reseaiches, 
we have come to the irresistible conclusion 
that the influence of the Dhanna Cult and the 
later phases of Buddhism still lingers in the 
hearts, and reflates the lives, of the people 
of this place. TJnconsciously, as if instinctively, 
they follow the manners and customs and 
observe the rites and ceremonies that gathered 
round the MahaySns School in the days of ita^ 
decline. 



CHAPTER n. 

ETHNOORAPHIO DISCOVERY. 

The Buddhistic relics discovered in the 
villas of Ba4es&i, owed their preservation from 
abadule destruction and oblivion entirely to the 
commendable zeal and care of the Bithnri trib& 
This tribe, which is known in Maytliabl^ja 
as Bftthuri, has, in Keonjbar and the remaining 
Gad} It States > received two other appellations, 
viz,, B&huri or Bfturi. 

Balarftma-dSsa» in his commentary on Gape^a- 
vibh^ti, entitled SiddhSnta-darabara, written 
in the ICth century, thus refers to the BSthuri 
tribe:— 

“fiRiwn SftME ftn vrt I 

ern ^ore u 

^ 8* vrtwTRi 

lift ^ n 

^erwi ere eft f 

Ei% a 

qtfff ftR lift* STS wifh i 

iinh wfti eft a 

fPsT wa «rw jw 9fs t 
fv V vtv em ^ IM • • 
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Tire TI 7 1 

TiTfTt wm Tren«in 11 * 

iftf Tire Tire I 

Tire 5 ftw HrtiT »ire 1 

«re vn ft ^ fffil I 
^ TiTfm 9 % wnfri I 
tn »rfii« flx« 1 • * 


^ fre SV Tll«l «ff«T I qxn«l|T 9 « 9ft fivft 

U \ wren tn wiwft r w w?/wt Tim 
ffwiwwwf wiw w^re wft i * • • * qmwwr 

9v wntmVt wrenwre ttf mmrer t ^ii« 

«fiiftt fin 9W wxn ( 

9««ivf ftfti vre trv 91 mw I 

r«99« Tm •fww s« I 

w*fi «fffw wre fire s« ji 
w fww wwfi:, wnm n*» 11 
iftsTw fire 9w wit I 
O wW wirwMr wtmvt 
ti« 9 v flwwi «fw« wm wrfV f 
9011 irrn«fmn vfnw gw vfw t 
wrnw wf« fiiw 9 Tit t Tim 1 
<refil W^W WTW ofw WqVITT I 

WT9?v fire inii tm nfi 1 
099^1 tiw 8 

t>59w! ifift wm wiPiw mre f 

wwrtt^Q ^fis wff wre 90 4 

W ftlO WreW 9l tWT 98f« f 
wo WW WWTt woft 11 

%\K otfw wTwft sr 9fi sfiretw t 
fire fire wrfw wwt mf« Ttw wtw u 
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5f« wTw\9, ^{j n*x, 

anil 5 C, ^ I • * 

inv qyi9 sg ^r«r %91 
? wm fl% WIT n 

9ttiw?i wif T wm Iff t 

fnTlvTIT wrc win T^T i 

TfiTfl wi4r fwa at wm ( 

iPifttfi «ir«w num 8(tn I 
Tl^tVT W2( T1^ I 

n Tim % vi^ ■T wstw h 
O wfrfng t«n qisw WWW i 
wrvwTW f\x ww WWW ■ 
qwiwm gw frit ® *wiw i 

ftWT WT% t T«f^ WWIHW ■ 
wrrgt gift «t mr i 
WWWWWV WWI1W <*;Ui 
WT« nt «Tf WB ^ W fWTl f 

ftwTft wiftl^r <irw twT tft •” (tw w w«iw) 

Whatever may oUienvise be the value of these 
liues, they possess at least some historical iutei'est. 
Kroni them wo obtain glimpses into the 
origin of the BSthuris or 13&uris. Similar stories 
about origins are also to be jnet with in tho 
PtirSnoe,—but the story of SiddhSnCa-dambara is 
itot conoborated by any PaurSniha work, whether 
Hindu or Buddhistic. In all probability it is 
either a traditional history of the tribe, passing 
for generations from mouth to month, and given 
a tangible literary shape by the poet,'->-or based 
upon materials drawn from some other work 
eidsting at the time, but now either buried in 
oblivion or quite extinct, 

2 
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The author has traced this tribe bade to 
the fountain-head of all vitality and creation. 
He says;—From the right side of the Nirfihftra 
sprang the Vipras into existence and from his 
mouth Vi^vRmitra; and from this Vi^vSmitra the 
Bfturis came into being. The Vipras weie, in their 
turn» divided into seven clssaeB, e.g., prf, Hatha, 
D&sa, Mi^ra, AchSrya, Pftni and Pati. AH tlieee 
are mentioned as sons of Va^i^tha. From the 
right side of the NirdXSra also sprang, in full 
bloom, the goddess PadmSlayS, who was mar¬ 
ried to VifySmitra. The fruit of this union 
was a SOD, named Ananta-hSodi B&uri, and 
afterwards Dull BSuri. It is also said that 
Dull BSuri and his descendants studied the 
Vedas with the BrShmanas, who were regarded 
as their elder brothers. Bayokandi, Paratoa- 
nanda Bhoi, and RadhosSsmala—the three 
descendants of Padmalaya—are the Dali 
Bauris. Chitrorva^i was the second wife of Vi- 
^vamitra, by whom he had three sons, viz., Ku 9 a- 
sarvl, Vidhuka^a and Urbaknoa. from whom 
the Bauris are descended. Vi^vamitra married 
another wife, viz. Qandhake^i, who, too, blessed 
him with thi«e sona^Praya^a, Udyama and Sa- 
dhudharma; and these came to be known as 
Baghutis. Vi^vamitra had yet another consort in 
Vayurekba, who also was tlM mother of the same 
number of sons. They were named JayasarvS, 
Vijaya-sarva and Vijaya-ketu, and founded the 
(pavara tribe. These four castes, de., Dull Bauii, 
Bauri, Bighuti and (pavara, came afterwards to 
be divided into twelve sub-castes, Although no 
Hindu or Buddhistic scripture is av^able to 
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«uppon tlie theory o£ the origin of the Cavaru, 
in its entirety, yet it naay be recorded here 
that in the Aitareye BrSbmana of tlie Bgvedn, 
the <|)avarA8 ui’e described as desceudante of 
the sage Vj^vSmitm. Hence we are of opinion 
that the description of SiddbSuta-4cnu^tU‘a is 
uot entirely wanting in historical importance. 

While (lescribiog the origin of the Bgurls, 
the author of SidhSato^ambara has incidentally 
touched upon a very important fact, He says - 
Of the three sons of Fadmfilaya, the eldest had 
once a friendly meeting with Visnu, who killed 
SaQkhSsura and gave him the Sa:Qkha. In a 
similar way five oi the descendants of the same 
goddess by these sons received various friendly 
favours from Vi^u, while the nine remaining 
sons of Vi^vSmitrs by his three other wives had 
not been favoured even with the privilege of 
touching Vi^au's person. 

We scarcely thick it would be veiy wide of 
the mark to infer from this that the word Sa^kha 
here means nothing but a Buddhistic Sa^gha. 
In this interpretation of Sa\)kha as Saijgha, we 
are supported by the in which 

Saijkha is very frequently xmd for Sa^gha. 
The common people in their ignorance of the 
teachings of Buddhism and its terminology, 
either misspelt Saijgha as Sagkha, or mistook 
Sa^kha for Sa^gha which really means a congre¬ 
gation of Buddhistic monks. 1?he only probable 
interpretatioL of Vj^nu's killing ^^khSsura 
and 'giving 7 the Sa^kha to Padm&layfi’s son 
is that the eldest membei^o^^the BSuri coiamu* 
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ixity becnuie ti SaijghSdliipa, i.e., chief of e Bud¬ 
dhistic fiibteruity, sfter destioying tho euemies 
of ^0 Saijgha. Thus, we believe, it >va8 
that the sous of Padm^ayS and their desceQ- 
dauts obtained admittance to the fold oi 
tile Bviddhietio Saijgha, while the remaining sons 
of Vj^v&mitra by hie other wives, with their 
doscendaDts, were thrown into tlte shade, and 
occupied au inferior i> 08 itiou in society, inoruly 
because they could obtain no such admittance, 
or, in. other words, had not themselves convcru*<l 
to Buddhism. 

The author of Si ddhfinta-danibava makes this 
deal* in the following lines:— 

“q^imsTga S? Sns 

wftsi 9, <rai 

i” 

“Bull BSuvi was Pacha Slay S’h descendant; he 
would lead the Vedas with the Brllnuariae. The 
Bvlhma^a was older tlm he. Tho fact of the 
BSuri studying tho Vedas was kept concealed 
from King Pratftpamdra,” 

Hence it is evident that the B&iiris were 
regarded as eaual in lauk with the BrShma^as 
and that they observed the rites and followed the 
observancee of Buddhiein until the time of ICing 
Frat&parudra Deva oi Orissa. 

We learn from Mr, Sterling’s OrUsa that 
although the followers of Buddhism were at first 
received with form and treated witli marked 
consideration by PrstSparudra Deva, they were 
afterwards persecuted by his court. Now, read- 
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iuff the history of Utkalft togelhei' with that of 
SiadbSata-^ambava, one roust accept, as the only 
iiatiirol conclusion, our belief that it was the dread 
of perseoxitiou by the kin^ that compelled the 
IBuddhist priests of the B&uvi caste to seek shelter 
in couce^ment. And to evade tliese persecu- 
Hone ftiul avoid iucuning the dlspleasmn aud 
<lisfavmiv of the Brfthnwpae, they played tho 
Ijypocvite by adopting tlio religiose observanoea 
aud practices of the latter, Further, in ovdei* 
completely to hoodwink tliene vigilant dragons of 
the BrShmauic faith they substituted the names 
of Hindu gods and goddesses for those of their 
own. Notwithstanding all this apparent hypo¬ 
crisy, however, they sincerely believed that 
Buddha was in reality an at?aCaiu of Vi§nu, and 
as such they felt justified in substituting the 
name of Vi^uu for liis.—Even then, CunyavSda 
was the highest goal of their religious aspirations, 
aud they consigned BrahmS, Vi|j^u and Civa— 
their adopted gode^to inferior poeitiona. But 
placed, as they were, under ban and anathema by 
the king and the leaders of society, their sociad 
status ^vne no liighev tliau that of the Poinas 
aud tJio Poina Pandits of Bengal who professed 
die Dll anna cult. 

We find the following lines in SiddhSnta- 
dambara J— , ; 

w 1 qisv ft 

f«n«nvT vfft jfisi \Tm i 
Ve i «fin ST TfWT 511 I 

Ttv TTTST sisfr riT WIVT fSSIT TTtfn "fs i 

eyt «« Tf fiTn erfiistf^ i" Ux ^:) 
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“They are not to be touched in the Kaliyuffa. 
But a touch of their bodies will extii*pat6 all Uio 
BIDS. Hence through hie raSyfi, has kept 
tlrem in concealment.’' 

Here, tu the some breath, the author hotli 
decries and extols the BSuris. Probably to com- 
piste their diaguiee and Jielp them to conceal 
themselves, he enys tlie BSuris are unworthy oi* 
being touclied. Yet in the next line ho speaks of 
them in such high teiiue as can fall only fioni 111 © 
lips of one wjio has himself been either a staunch 
b^iever in Buddhism or a BSuri Pandit like so 
many Doma of Bengal. Tlie positions 

of these two classes of Pandits were almost 
identical, although differing widely in their 
religious systems. Dharma occupied the highest 
place in the pantheon of tlie Porna Pandits ; 
while, as we learn from SiddhSnta-dftrnbara, 
the BSuris, not unlike the Mah&y&oists of yore, 
held MahS^uuyatS or Quaya-Brahman as tlie sole 
cause of the entire univeiee. We obtain sufhcieiit 
glimpses of the QQnyavada from the writings 
of the votaries of the different sects and sub-sects 
that sprang from latter-day Buddhism. 

We have seen before that in the 10 th century, 
up to the time of KSjS Pratfipai udra of Utkala, 
Buddhism was the prevailing crekl of Orissa. 
Although, owing to persecutions at the hands of 
the king, its influence began subseqtiently to wane, 
Buddhism was never wholly extirpated from the 
province. The crusade carried on against ite 
followers, no doubt, compelled them to take 
refuge in the impregnable hilly parts of the 
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country. Spealcing of Mulcunda Deva, the last 
independent Kin^ of Orissa, whose dominions 
esceuded from Trive^ in the North to Ganjam 
in the South, PofiMm Jon-Zan, a Tibetan work 
written by Sampo Khampa, states that this King 
favoured Buddhism, and Bxiddhiets were found 
in large numbers residing in his territoriee. Wa 
quote from it the following :— 

" Mukunda Devn (Dharma-Rgja) King of 
Otivlaa (Orissa) who favoured Buddhism, became 
powerful. His power extended up to Magadha. 
He, too. did some service to the cause of Bud¬ 
dhism.” 

In SiddhSnta-dambaia the BSuri is men¬ 
tioned as one of the cine classes of BrShmauas, 
although, it is added, he was, in the time of 
the author, regarded as ‘ unworthy of being 
touched.’ Now the question is whether, as stated 
hj the author of Siddhdnta-dambara, the 
present B&thuris are in any way connected with 
the Br&hmanas. To this, from the various mate¬ 
rials that we were able to glean in the couise 
of our ethnological survey in MayUrabhafija, we 
are in a position to reply that the BSthuri tribe does 
reallv belong to the Aryan race. Ample proofs 
of this are scattered all over the county. 
To select at random from amongst a long list 
of such proofs,'the fine specimens of arc^tec* 
turs in the impregnable Sii^p&la hills of MeyOra- 
bhafija, the ancient stone tem;ple named Athfita* 
deula, and similar other buildings, and the great 
stone fort of iloahipux or Daspur are unmistakable 
indications of their past c^ture and civHira- 
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tiozif and go far in eetAblishicg their Aiyau 
conuactlon. It was only a few years 1)aclv 
that this people \76re said to occupy the exalted 

E osztiocs of rulers, ministers and commandei*s. 

ithuris themselves believe that the Aiyan 
bbod runs in their veins; and ore strongly 
convinced that they are in all respects on a par 
with tlio BrShraaijas Even now they ato found 
>veanog tbo soci'ecl thread; and like the BrSli- 
mins they obseive tlie 'ten days^ mourning ’ and 
perform the p-tidh ceremony on the eleveutli clay. 
On the day of tlie frddh, BrShmotiae and Vai§- 
tiavaa dine in the house of the performer of the 
ceremony, The greatest personage of this tribe i« 
now-anJays honoured with the title of MahSpSti’a. 
On the occasion of the marriage of a sou or a 
daughter, the BSthuri housediolder has to give 
away a piece of cloth, ten betebnuta and one 
hundred betels, as marks of honour to the MahS- 
p&tra. And so great is the honour that he enjoys 
among his own people that on every festive 
occasion bia approval has first of all to be sought 
and obtained. The MahSpStra family of Mayfira- 
bhafija proper is believed to have descended from 
the eldest branch and those of Adipur and Dasa- 
pur from the youngest. Although occupying an 
inferior position in society, they themselves 
jealously regard their tribal self-respect and 
family prestige. No true Bftthuri will ever be 
induced to partake of the food cooked even 
by a BrShmana. If ever any member of 
t^ir society in any way violates their social 
rules or is found to have illicit connection with 
any woman of any other caste, he suffers the 
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extreme penalty of excommiinicaliou. They offer 
their religious homage to DhaimarSja, Jagaiv 
ufitha* (Ba4arQ), Kincbaheovar! and BS\irl 
ThSkiu'Str^ 

No lias yet fully dwelt upon tlie etli- 

uology of this ancient people, we therefore 
propose giving here rather a detailed account cl 
their manners and customs. As lias nlrea<ly 
boen obsezwed the MahSpStras are tire foremost in 
rank among tlie liSthuris. Their ancestore u’cr^ 
the rulers of SimlipSla, wheie remnants of 
their past glory may still he seen. Of these 
;ve have already spoken. Branches of this line 
are now living in Bamurie, Joshipur or Dasa- 
pur and Adipurgarh. From jiI5hap§tra Sacchi- 
dSnanda DSsa of Adipurgaih we have learnt that 
his ancestor of the fourteenth remove with his 
two brothers left his ancestral home at Jamuu^ 
kula among the hills of Simlip&la, owing to the 
ravages of tigeie. The eldest, who was the rmler 
of the state of SimlipSla removed to BSmuria 
near Khuptft Katkachia in Bhefijabhtima. The 
second and the third (youngest) migrated 
respectively to Adipurgarh and Daspurgarh. 
Their descendants are still liviog in tlrose 
places. 

Another branch of the Bftthuri zansindars 
is to be found at Kai^afijiSgarh. This family is 
related to the MabSpStras spoken of above, chough 
sprung from a different stock. 


* To tlic Suddhiab nl Nepiil Dlkarmarijfv tn<l Jk^aiinKbA ax 4nljr 

otlifr iiatTie* of BncUDia. 
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We have henrcl both from MahSpStra SacchidS* 
Qaada and hie Vyavahart^ (couosellor) Anauta 
Dftsa the follomog story of creatioa!— 

QOnya MabSprabhn alone existed before crea¬ 
tion. fVom Him sprang VedamStS, of whom 
were born the fifty-six orores of beings and the 
world. They added that this account of tho 
creation was to be found in numeioue rnanu* 
scripts of SiinlipSla. Of these they theinselvee 
once possessed a large mimber, all of which 
had, howevei', been destroyed by fire. They also 
furnished us with an account of the ori¬ 
gin of their own tribe. The following is 
tLe gist of wliat they said. In the beginning 
there was nothing b\it Quaya; and from the 
ann (b&hu) of Quuya MahSprabhu sprang into 
existence the founder of their tribe. And it was 
for this (t.e., their origin from the bShu or arm 
of the creator) that the tribe came to be known 
ae BShuri or B&thuri. In course of time this 
tribe b^an to branch of! into a large number 
of Khilis, is,, fftinjlies, euch as 


Kii^amfilift, 

PurihSra, 

Model. 

DSsa, 

6iri, 

Kapu^^id} 

Dhala, 

O^liya, 

Simada^kiyS, 

Sen&pati, 


PStaliyB, 

PStra, 

KumSr (Kugar), 
Kho^dei} 

KhSlpftviyS, 

QaijkhiyS), 

MSnika, 

KSnachikaniyB, 

MstiyBn, 

JariySl, 

Maigadabi^Sla, 
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Kl)5tti8» 

RSoSsiyS, 

J))avi8}. 

Ba^je4i8, 

Pftnlyl4o*4, 

McisliSpStiyS, 

'laQ 4 rI< 1) ft b 19 ftlfl, 

IHiit, 

Uftgc lia in pi \ SpStiti, 
8 an 0 >ivg)i avi SpStia , 


JftmtipdiS, 

DanSyik, 

Rupjitu&rfti, 

Mfdiyft, 

B&vai;ftfiiy&> 

Oftmbliftriyft, 

Kalpftd^yS, 

Knlftpijjyft* 

Bfti-thftfiiyft. 

Nimbftl, 

Viclihrtliyft* 

Khdjarpfttiyft. 


Each khili Is regarded ae one integral family,, 
uo nuptial alliance being allowed between mem- 
I>er3 of cue and the same khili. But such an 
alliance between inemhera of different khilis is not 
prohibited, On the contrary they are veiy liberal 
on this point One may even many the daughter 
of his mother’s own bi’Other. Each of the khilis 
bae again its gradations of rank, consisting of 
four orders, viz., 1, Mahftpfttras, 2, Nftyakas ; 3, 
l^&iks; and 4, MuLiyfta, or the labouring class. 
They havfl four gotras, viz., Pari^ara, Nl^ca, 
K& 9 yapa, and Pftrdhyft, Ku^am&liyas and Bi^ftlas 
occupy the foremost rank among the khilis ; 
Kbftlpftriyos and the rest are ail below them. 
Ku^amftliyas are r^ortod to be descendants 
of Rftmapftla or Kftma RftjS of Simlip&la. 
From Siddhftnta-4ambara we learn that from 
the Formless sprang Vi^vSmitra from whom 
there descended Ku 9 asarb&, Bidliuknpa} and 
Auvbaku^a. These latter are looked up to ae 
having been the three Ku^as or the earliest 
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kuowa pi*o$eQitoi *8 of the BSthnvi ti*ibe. The 
Ku 9 arfiftliy 6 s of BSamriyS, Adipur aud Da spur 
also claim doaceuts from Ku^a. 

I^t tia aext tvu’n our attention to the cust^UK 
of the BSthuris. Vrivloua ceremonies eve gone 
tlirovtgh to solemuiso the nativity of their 
children. Jiaat on tlie seventh day after bivtli 
tlie body of tlie balie is beamcared witli 
au unguent conaiating of ground turmoric anti 
mustard oil, and bathed in wator: on tlie nintli 
<lay it is shaved, bathed aud puriliod. Then 
oa the twenty-first day tlie child ia given u 
name (which corroRpoada to being “christened’*) 
and wrapped in a new piece of cloth. And on 
this day the family preceptor and Vaisnavaa are 
feasted, a horoscope of the child is cast by au 
astrologer, and worship is offered to Kala^a, 
Gane^a and the tutelary deities of the ten direc¬ 
tions, In the tenth or eleventh month the Anna- 
prS^aua ceremony (when tlie child' for the first 
time in its life takes rice and other aolid food) 
is celebrated. Fresh cooking utensila and brand- 
new pieces of cloth are distributed and friends 
and relatives feasted on the occasion. Then 
several years arc allowed to elapse, but when tlie 
boy comes to be seven or eight years old, he ]\m 
to pose through a ceremony which Ja known 
as Karpabedba, i.c., the piercing of the earn. 
Again, on reaching the age of, ten or eleven, bis 

E sriod of study commences^ but does not continue 
mg. The marriage ceremony is generally cele¬ 
brated in the twelfth or th^ fourteenth year, the 
ceremony of Upanayana or conferring the sacred 
thread, taking place icmnediately before wedlock. 
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Givis are gecei-ftlly bestowed iu marriug© 
lx.‘twe«u dxd teutb aud tlid iwelfdi year» tboKgh 
cases are uot rsvo when they uve muried 
A iicUe earlier or inter. Wiieu l)Otb tlio parties 
close with the tenns of innrriivge, tiiey euter into 
^vb(lt may bo called au agroemout, a lekliSpntru, 
cqiiully biudiug upon both of them, to the 
eifeot—that il eitlier oL tJieiii fails or declines to 
give Ilia sou or daiightcr in laiuriage ou tlm duy 
ap]>oiuted, the boiul is forfeited to tlie other and 
t)ie defaulter Ijccomes liable to the payment uX u 
certain hue> also specilled in the contract as 
penalty. Attar this, and in order solemnly to 
ratify the terms of the agreement, a peuulior 
ceremony, known among them as ‘eating rice’, is 
obseiwed. ft consists in the fatiiers of the bride* 
gwom and the bride giving each other a handful 
of rice and swearing that if either thereafter 
<fecline to give his son or daughter, as the case 
may be, in marriage to the daughter or son of 
the other, as agreed upon, ho will have not only 
to pay tile ime to the State but be liable to 
excomuiuuicaCiou. U ciioumstanccs do not per* 
mil iho fatlier of flic Inude to celebrate the 
marriage in his onvu house, he first desputcJies a 
goat and three khop^l^ (thirty seers] of rice, for 
u feast of which both the parties are to pnrtalce, 
to t)io bridegioom’s house and, tlien, accom* 
panics hia daughter there. The PodhariyS,® as 
the priest of the B&thuris is styled, has to 
recite the nuptial mantras, and both the bride and 


*t1)e mtiktrlwM]ikV4 their IwuRfl hi Ikwimr, UAmnria, 

CQiOceriii, S«nllaii(1 Viepurf. TIxm uI AtUiiur bare Uxtiniv 
cxUoet. Thdr <lu(i« h&ro aov Uerulrnl up«n the. BrAimitmoa. 
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the bridegroom wear on the occa&iou clotlis wLicli 
are tinged with lunnetic. But befox'e the couple 
are finally united lu wedlock, yet anotliar 
ceremony, in tlie form of an episode, hae to )>e 
performed- It is what is called by tliem 

E ftili*'—confeniag tl^e eacred thread, with u 
dtehnut. first upon tlie bridegi oom and then tliu 
)}ride. Here the outward manifestation of tliH 
nuptial tie is a thread u'icli acme inongo^leaves 
fastened to it, which is tied by the priest rmind 
tile wrists ot both tlie husband and the wife. 
When the ceremony is over, the happy couple play 
with conch-shells. After that tire brill egi’ooiii 
crnolis his betel-nut ol the ‘gu§pait3’ to pieces: 
and offem a piece to his wife and himself begins 
to chow another. Then they put on new clotliea 
and go to the house of the former. Here mar¬ 
ried women perform the ceremony of ‘varana,’ 
i.e.y they bless and welcome the newly married 
pair and play various practical jokes upon them. 
A few days after tliis the frieude and relativeK 
are again invited to a feast in which rice touched 
by the bride is distributed amongst the gueetn. 
This is perhaps the moat important feature ol 
tlie whole maiTiage ceremony. It is only after 
this hae been done that the bride is inally looked 
upon as a member of her husband’s family ; but 
thereby a restriction is also put upon her: she 
will never more be allowed to cook food in the 
house of her father. After she has become a 
woman she is not allowed to touch any food or 
drink for seven consecutive days ; on the eighth 
day she takes a bath, offei's worship to the 
gode and becomes thenceforward entitled to a 
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place in Her huebaud’e bed. lu the Hidi mouth of 
her pregnancy the e&dha ia performed and iu the 
eeventlx mouth what is known ae kSrya baudha. 

There was also a peculiarity in their mauner 
of disposing of the dead. When an aged per- 
eon died, he or she ^ras consigned to the flames; 
but when the deceased was young, it \rae the 
practice to bury the body. The obsequies 
observed on the two occasions were also different. 
Before the old man was placed on the funeral 
pyre, he was covered with a new piece of clotli, 
a tuLa^i plant was tied round his neck and gold 
and cows were given away. Ten days were set 
down as the period of mourning. The chief 
mourner, whose duty it wt^ to set fire to tlie pile, 
and the other* relatives of the deceased, wei*e 
not to touch fish or meat during this period; and 
it 'was more particxilarly enjoined upon the former 
to have a pure body and a pure mind during tiris 
time. He l^ad, besides, on each of these days 
of mourning to offer as oblations to the manes of 
the deported, a few sticks and some fried paddy. 
On the lOth day all the male members of the 
doceased man’s family had to be shaved, the 
bai*ber being allowed to take away the cloth of 
the ohiel mourner. On the 11th day Vti^avns 
were feaated with cutd and fried rice, and were 
each givon some of the latter \incooked. On the 
12 th day, to bring the ceremony to a close, the 
friends and relatives of the dead ’were fed, and 
cloths and other presents made to the more 
respectable guests as marks of honour. 

It is alleged by the BbSthuri MahSpatras that 
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it was their aucestors that broiigbt the Blinfija* 
KSja family from the west aud "helped them In 
eetablishiD^ themselves in the place of tlie 
ViiSta family. Formerly there were twenty- 
two ;(nminders or s^mantae under tire Bhnfiia* 
llSja, Four of those wore Bltlmria, vJs., uio 
'/amiudavs of Si in lip Si a, Adipur, Dospur and 
Kaitifijia; ami thoy wore all honoured witii tlie 
title of MahSpStin. They wero idso euo)\ pmsontc<l 
by the Bliafija RSjis, with a flag, a nilvor um¬ 
brella an<l a clidviara —which they used to display 
ou festive occasions. But all these are now gone, 
aud the families are lonv trembling ou the 
veigc of poverty a ad ruin, beiug over head and 
ftai'8 in debt. The poor BStliuris dragging ou 
their miserable esistences in the hills have f^leu 
80 low that they look no better than the Kols, 
the SantSls and other aboriginal tribes. In some 
places they are even found to observe the rites 
and ra armors of the latter ; for instauce, they eat 
hSndi&s, domesticate cocks and hens and many 
undou's, It is for this, we think, tiwt tlrey are 
regarded by some as descendants o! tlio original 
uoii-Aiyan juhabitanta of the place,® altliongh 
ill reality dosceudod from the ancient Aryan 
stock. The truth of tliis would become evideut 
if the appearanco and nature of tlie members 
of tbd higher families of the B&thnri tribe 
were carefully examined. For the information 
of the public we mve below a representative 
picture of each of the Daspur and Karafijia 
families. 


* fi; I'rlbtt uiil C*a(a U Dvngt], Vvl. I. 
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Many BSthuris live also in Keonjhar. They 
Hay that in bygone days they exercised a 
infillenc<r over all the parts of Orissa. Their 
degeneration and decline conunenced in the 
time of HSjS PratSparudra. It has been shewn 
above by extracte from SiddbSnta-d^bara, 
written four hundred years tigo, that in ancient 
times they and the BrShma^as were upon o foot¬ 
ing of equality. Balar&ma DSsa,® the author of 
the work, says that they used to study the 
Vedas side by side with tlie Bi&hmai^Qs. Since 
the time of Pratfipamdi’a they have come 
to be regarded as ‘gupta* (kiypto, veiled) and 
unworthy of being touched. Yet they are 
believed to be in the good books of Vi^nu or 
Buddha. 

The story of Creation by Qunya Mahs- 
prabhu and VedamStiL, as narrated by the 
B&thuris, closely resembles that told, by the 
Buddhists of ^e MahSy&na School. In the 
Svayansbhii PurSpa of the Buddbiste of Kepal> 
CQhya MahSprahhu has been given the name of 
Svayambhu or Adi Buddha, and Vedamfitft dr ' 
Adim&tft Dharma or PrajfiS. In SiddhSntaf 
dambara the vfja-mantra of the Bftthuris ds eaid 
to be aw:” fOm, salutation>«.to 

Qqnya-Brabmai>). It seed hardly be, pointed 
out that this is exactly the vija marOra of the 
Buddhiats of the MabSy&na School': al^. Not 
only this vij5-mantra but the g4yatrfyof .;the^ 

* A ilMACail Account of BaIaHri'a 'UAm-miII '(be B^ddbUta'ef ftVf 
time will be belo<r« , > 
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BStliuvifl is also to he found in Siddli&ntn-daiu- 
tara. It tuns as follows:— 

1 

wlW ift w a^finw t •’ (Cbap. XII) 

Om, let ns medicate upon Him, wiio Im 
self-i’sveoled and self-eustained, wbo is Sidrlha- 
dliruva (i.<3. "‘the soul of Siddha’bhilc^u-aaijglia), 
who controls and directs our xinderstandiDCt and 
who is the only object of adoration by all thjR 
animate and inanimate world.’’ 

It bos been gathered from tbo lips of an aged 
pad^iariyd of the Batburie that in good old days 
•jHyatri was taken and observed by the great and 
pious Bathui’is at the time of their initiation 
into the religions life \ but owing to ignomnee 
nobody nowadays cares to practise it 

•Tust 08 it was enjoined upon the Buddhists 
of yore, at tlio time of their initiation to tako 
the tricarana^mnti'a of vA' 

WKW nnr' ”—*'1 resign myself to 

Buddha, I resign myself to Dharma, I resign 
myself to Sa^gha,’' so in later timos the krypto 
Buddhists had to take this gAyalri, composed in 
imitation of the Vedio gdyatrl. It goes without 
saying that this newer form of gdyatri is simply 
another version of the tri^arana-mantra quoted 
above, its Siddha Deva, Siddha Dharma and 
Siddha-Dhruvd, meaning nothing but SiddhSvtba 
or Buddha, Dharma or PrajfiS FSramila an cl 
Siddba'Sa: 9 gha respectively. 
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lu the remote past the B&tliurls were also 
imowu by the uame of DS^xtla orBStula. Images of 
the godi^ and goddesses woi’sbipped by this people 
have been cUsinterred from the ruins of Siinlipsla 
and Adipurgarh. Amon^t these are found 
images of AcokfintA Mftvichi and PrajfiS PSramitil 
(brokon). From the strange combination of 
the cMfl and goddesses worshipped by them one 
might very reasonably consider, they belonged 
to tlie class of the TSntrika Buddhists spring- 
ing fvoju the MabSySna School A l)rokon 
image of PrajflA PSramitS has been preserved in 
a hut in Adipur on the banks of the river 
Baitarani. Under the name of “BSnri ThSku* 
iSni'* (Biuri goddess), this image was wor¬ 
shipped by the PadhariySs or priests of the Bi- 
ihuris, I learnt from the old “DSkuAs^' of tlie 
AlahapAtxa. family of Basapurgarh that tliere 
was also here a magniheeut image of the 
*B5uri ThSkuiSn!/ It is only about forty-five 
years ago that it was taken away by the 
Dhirufis. In . tlie firet chapter of ICaulSvali 
Tantra we find a refeicnce to another ivork of 
the class, called BStula or BSthuIa-toutm. In 
Madana-HrijSta* also we find an extract from, it 
is said, a great tantra named Bsthula. MaliS- 
mahopftdbyftyaiHarapras&d C^tvi has discovered 
an ancleDt tAotrika work in Nopal, and refem 
to it under the name of '^BAtula KlahAtnntra.t 
Another work of this class, entitled Sarvajhanot- 


* ty tin AvioUc Sgvivty of Oohinl 

47. 

t H. r. CWnV K»paJ CftbUggce, p. T«sri. 
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Uira Tantrfi, aacl wrlttaa iu the Gupta charactei’s^ 
has also been discovered in Kepal. In this Qiva 
is the speaker and Ga;iepa a:*e tho 

listeners. *Thia was spoken after the comple¬ 
tion ol the Bithula-tantra’’* The speaker iu 
Si<ldblnta*4^bara (from which the origin^ the 
QSyatrl and the vfjamantra oi the BStiris have 
been extracted above*) is also Qiva and the 
listener OaneQa. It is a matter for earnost 
consideration whether or not the word ^Blthula’ 
in ‘BSthxila-tantm’ was in any way connected 
with the BSthiUa or BSthuri tribe. 

Though the B5th\iris liaci to give up (living 
as they did, under the sway of Hindu kings,, 
moving in an atmosphere of unlimited ioilueiice' 
of the Brahmanas, and labouring under loany 
other untoward clrcmnstances) many of their 
ancient manners and cu8tomB,-^nay, though 
some of them went to the length of renouncing 
their old religion and are now found offering wor¬ 
ship to KSma and ftfahSvlra, yet their fai£ hsA 
not l^een wholly shaken, nor have, they entirely 
given up their ancient beliefs and prejudieea. 
They still worship Dharmar&ja and Jagnn- 
nStha who is popumly known as Bi^ddha. In 
some places they are also found paying the 
homage of their heart to Qilnya-Brahman (vulgarly 
known as BadSm). 


* H. r. CWrTA p. LsiJr. 




CHAPTER III. 

BUDDHISM IN THE ISTH CSNTURY. 

Id dwelling upon the history of the Batliurin 
we have attempted to throw a sidelight upon tho 
existence of a Buddhistic Society in tne backwmxl 
dietricts of the several Ga4Aj^ts. We have 
then hinted that even so far back as the ICth 
eentnry, although in its fallen condition, Bud* 
dhism was a prewiUnt and highly influential 
oreed in Utksd, induencing the thouglits and 
lives and purifying the hearts and minds 
•of many tliouaanda of her neglected children out¬ 
wardly professing other creeds- This side-hint, 
we are conscious, must have raised, in the 
minds of thoughtful and inquisitive seelcers after 
itruth and knowledge, such queetions as, how 
could the religion of Gantaina-Buddha have for 
oenturies held its own under the terrible pei’se* 
outions of the bigoted Bralimanas and the no lesH 
bigoted Hindu Kings; how were these mute 
votaries of the MahSy&na faith able to lioodwink 
the argu8*eyed Brahmanae and their followeia, 
and inwairily cherish a loving memory of the 
defunct creed and offer the incense of their 
loyal devotion at the altar of their god enshrined 
in' the recesses of their hearts; how and 
whore were these unknown and unrecognised 
little bands of crypto Buddhists maintaining 
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tbelr gi^ound, tufferiug, as they did, iuuiK 
inerable tortitres aud persecvttioue, oud driven 
further and further beyond the pale of 
civilisation and society?—These (luestione aud 
many more must have presented themselves to 
every student of the history of the Bsthuri 
tribe; so ^ve shall talce this opportunity to 
solve them in the light of the records which we 
have been fortunate enough to rescue from t);c 
jealous clutch of concealment or oblivion. 

The names of Achyut&uandu DAea, BalarSina 
D&sa, JagannStha BSea, Ananta DSea and Va^o- 
vanta D&sa are held in high esteem by tlie pious 
Vaignavas of Utkala—so much so that they have- 
almost come to be household words with them. 
Besides these, there was also another, equally 
famous and equally honoured, vis., Chaitanya 
DSsa. These six are the priuciptd poets who, 
with hearts stirred by religioufe fervour, sang the 
gloiies of Qri K^a, and have, in consequence, 
been generally regarded (although, wrong!}', 
as we shall show hereafter) as iuterpreterM 
and champions of Val^pavism in Utkal. The 
pious post Ackyutftnanda has left us an immortal 
effusion in hie QOnya Sartihita. From tin's we 
learn that he flourished in the Nlllchala in the 
reign of King Fi'atlparudra of Utkal, about 
the same time as Chaitanya. Here we also find 
mention of BalarSma DSsa, JagsnnStlia D&sa, 
Ananta Disa and Yerevan ta Dftsa,* as bis 
contemporaries. But nowhere does be refer to 


SamhiUl, Cluip.^X. 
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tlie illustrioiiB Ohaiuaya Dftsa. Tliia fact, to* 
witU the uumiscakable sketch that tlie 
latter has drawn of himself in his Nirg^ii^a 
i(&bstmya,^ leads us to believe that he was not 
their contemporary but flourished shortly after 
them, aud before the rei^ of Pratftparudra had 
drawn to a close. It ia in any case beyon<l 
doubt tliat by the presence of all these six Ddsos 
(lit., followers or eervants)! Utkal was honoured 
nud sanctified early in the beginning of tbo IGth 
routury. 

We have already remarked that these six 
great souls, permeated through and through 
with love and devotion towards their Maker, are 
generally recognised as the principal Vai^nava 
poets of Utkal, and their works regarded as the 
principal Vaitnava literature of the country. But 
we hope and trust vve shall be able to make good, 
from their own utterances, the fact that though 
they outwardly professed the Vaif^ava faith and 
propagated the Chaitanya cult, yet in their heart 
of hearts they were but sincere and atauuch 
pioneem aud champions of tlie long neglected, 
and almost forgotten, religion of the MahSySna 
School, 


* .'virRMut UftWuspK Cb&ih xri, 

1 TIk: wiinl 'IMU*' mean* line ^no wb* bu< known l^brnnn Iv he 
K —I, Hi'HliuutJniliil. Thu we flNii Itt Oun^t 

‘•■teaw v% i 

rsisCT sN tff SIS r u i 

—Hw A’hn itu knows Ihe secret of mwa u wqU ne tlie secret n( 

I bo >oa1. CRO, Mil hu rcetol 4lt bis hopes lii Brsliasn as mcewnred bf 
fhc real Mcr of Bmbissn njw( can ooly he salcf Ui be the 
i^miiiioh an<l faUlitul foil war or sorrant (DAaaj (of tbs lord). 
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In his nobU work, tbe ViT&tagUS, Balar&ma 
DSsa who *18 regarded ae the forbmost among 
ttiQSd, puts the following lines, expressive of the 
tenets of the author, into the mouth of Avjuua, 
while speitking to Qrt Ki^qs^’ 

“nln sff *Tit r. i 

5,^ Wk ^ I (I 

wfv ( esit fee ffi 

"Them hast no form or ftgtire. Them art but 
the void personified and embodied. Though 
possessed of a body, thee I know to be Qfinya, 
Void, How couldst thou have other names ?. 
Brahman dwells in Qunya, .where there is nothing 
hut>name» ie.y sound.” 

, These lines, if'properly construed, can hardly 
mean' anything but a cleai' enunciation of the 
doctrine of (jGnya which is the kernel of the 
ATahSyina Buddluam. 

Further on we again hear Arjuna say 

f«si ir' 

“(jAnya, the Void, is thy form; QCinyo. is thy 
body. How is it then that tbou art carrying 
the name of (is. art called) Daityftvi, Extirpator 
of Demons?” 

And in reply to' thie» Qrl K^oa himself is 
made to say 

ft VHT1 f vf I 

' iPfirwr I »lw «mi y" 

fttTtiftSl I 
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“Qftnyft is testing-place, when 1 give 
np this image, f become ideatihed with QQnya; 
and that is, I say, my real name. I am also 
puzzled to ^nk how and where the name (you 
apeak of) wee given to me.” 

Not only in Vir«tagltfi. but in all Lie works 
we meet with clear and unmistakable proofs of 
hia belief in the (3reat Void aa being the origin 
{ind the end of all the created world. Upon 
this one point is founded the whole fabric 
of hie theology and reLgion. Thus in hia 
Brahm&pd^’Bbilgola-QlU, we find Qri K^^na 
giving the following description of himself to 
Arjuna * 

“tPl w ft# e r i ' 

“ There was none (prior to me) 0 Arjuna. I 
owe this life of mine to the Great Void, i.e, I 
oame out of it, or I am one with it.” 

At length in the maggalicharapa of his 
S&rasvata-Oltl, BalarSma D&aa delivers himself 
of the following prayer to the Maker-^ 

*‘mw f* ^ jtfftir I stwit* h t 

TOI I Vft I I 

mfi f9 w >11 

iTTft Af f STt fti 9 nx\i a 

sf >1^ iftr mu ( ^ tm**! ^" 

* < ««(a I) 

>. I 

”A11 glory to theo, the soul of religion, the 
blessed First Being. I pray to thee, the 
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sell-sustaiaed,Brahman of Brahmans. Ve unre¬ 
vealed Person, 0 Hari (the Destroyer ol all 
troubles and cares), 0 Lora, thou hast uo fom, 
no body. Yet thou art existent ioeido all bodies, 
Assuming the forma of their souls. 0 Mighty 
C^niscient Being, having no form, no image, 
Thou dost yet reveal thyself to Vi^iju. Thon 
art destitute ol the mind, the eyes (the seases), 
the heart, and conscioiisitess, and thou art 
alnrays above and independent of all works and 
all religious observanceA and practices. Thou 
art (appropriately) styled the Great Void or 
Cypher. We learn from the Ved&ota, that the 
letter ift first originated in the void.” 

—An exposition of the Divine Power, wholh’ 
after the doctrine of Buddhism I He is not 
described a$ a cypher in the sense of being 
an airy nothing, but as the essence, the total 
abstraction, of all powers and activities God is 
not a whit denied; on the coutraiy He is 
acknowledged to be the origin and the soid of 
all existence. The drift of these lines is clearly 
this—God ia Nature suspended. 

That this was the cardinal principle of his 
religion is further provedj if further proof be 
necessary, by the following words that Qr! 
K^];ia is made to say to Arjuna in the same 
work (a little below the benedictory preface)— 

««<TffRT via nfvsT Hm • 
witi^5 Si id I 

t ms sIctt fimv ^4 
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^9m% I 

3I«« i?t« flT«t «ivt< I*' 


Kxq^b 86 id 'Hear me, 0 8oa of PSn4u. I 
Kliall tell you in detail of iKe glories of Brahman. 
The (iieat Void which ie said to he Brahman, 
(once) aesiimed the form of a human hehvr 
(Kirafijaaa). And thus (out of the Great A'oid) 
came out a grand and glorious Being.’* 

Thus is the theory of incamatiou of the 
Great Void maintained and explained hy 
these veiled followers of Buddha, largely in- 
liuenced, as they were, by the religion of Ori 
Chaitanya. 

From the above extracts it is evident that the 
Qri Kr|na and Brahman of BalaxScna D&sa is 
absolutely one nnd the same with his 2{ah&< 
Cunya, (JCnya-Puru^a and Nima, All that 
can bo said in defence of those who reacted 
tliese pious and devout souls as Vai^nava 
poete ifl that their religious lives and views were 
moulded and regulated, to a considerable extent, 
by the preachings of the Yai^z^va masters. And 
no wonder, considering the atmosphere they 
breathed and the pressure brought to bear 
upon them. Besides, the want of a living 
example and influence of the Buddhistic faith 
ill their midst helped the Yaisnava creed 
to gain the upper hand in regulating their 
faith. 
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Thus TV& Jind Ja^miStba D&aa expressing 
himself in his TulS-bbiuS— 

wur iim j fttt ^ 8 i (p. 20.) 

*?r wf^^' ift qi*i^t f V ■ (p* 80.) 

I tw !•» I 

ii«q qwf irfi ( e««i ^T« • q^eii i" (p. 21 .) 

The drift and aim of all niantras,^ pilgri¬ 
mages and knowledgo points to the validity of 
C^nya." 

“All those that I have spoken to you of, 0 
P&rvati, do hxit dwell in {%.$., are but manifesta¬ 
tions of) the. Void.” 

. Out of the Great Void came the Void r and 
from the Void itself came Pranava (Om), which 
is said by all the QSstras^ to be the Parama, 
the Finale.” 

Chaitanya PSsa also says in his Nirguna 
MihStmya— 

*'«Taii j vimr eat my i («• 

q vrmr vfh iv r fliwt nnm («« 

q tv vt qv tn I Dvinjet i 

f .v(vr«fiv I iiN ttnr art vf« i 
mU «• BW I t« f• vvw I ^*1 
q>v^t ef 1%i I ^rsrt inv ^ qifv i*' 

X <« v«iq I 

''Atm& Puru^, the edd, is the Bhagavat (the 
repository of all attributes). But know Him (the 
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Kirgii^a) to be above aad independent of tbe 
eoul, i.e., tbe attiibutee. Braliman is above this 
Attnau; by knowing Him all the worldly lies 
are cut asuuder. After leaving this body, we 
go to, and mix up with, Brahmau» and rest 
(eternally) in the Great Void. The soul is ever 
conscious of, and living in, Brahman and is as 
though smai'ting under tbe (physical) restraints. 
^Vbon the life will depart from the body, the 
body will become ManS-Quays. (But) 1 shall 
live on in tbe Cunya-Puru^a, never to be found 
even after careful searches.” 

We tind from the above that Chaltanya 
D&aa’s Nirgupa-puni^a clearly means a total 
abstraction of all phenomenal activities. His 
Nirguna does not mean ‘devoid of attnbutes»* 
but abow and indepencicuf of atti'ibutes, of whicb, 
tbo worlds are but manifestations. 

AchyutSnauda DSaa'a treatment of this doc¬ 
trine of Qunya in hie QUaya-SaihhitS is more 
lucid and more philosophical. His Q^nys Puru^a 
is tbe only actor on tlie illusory stage of th^ 
world. He observe:— * 


«4 

Wl?I t 

nt ( 

in^ 1 


*uiii II 
^^^3^ n 

«t^3W firi II 

^ 9ST i' 


** The hidden mystery (of creation) has been 
•well laid bare to me. (It is this). Ihe OQnya 
Pnraea has become (as it were) a prisons in 
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Cany a. Tbou^^hHeis the mastor of ftll these illu- 
aioai^, having power to epread and draw them in, 
yot He Himself is quite indifferent to, and keeps 
HiruseH quite aloof from, all these. He is exceed¬ 
ingly kind, being always anxioi;^ to free \18 iro))i 
the influence of MSyS and dwells ineide evep' 
created thing. From here He, well versed in 
craft and cunning, stirs up all the difforeucos 
and discords (out ol sheer klndnesfl, so that 
we may not lose Him in tlie illusions). And 
when in the coxirse of theso one niurdei*B auothor, 
it is really He who uiui'ders Himself (the same 
Ciinya Pum^a being inside both the murdeim' 
and the murdered) and frees the murdei’ed from 
all bondage and gives him the reward of a happy 
cmaucipation.'* 

Tlieu he goes on to describe mystically how 
the Qilnya Puruia as JivStman b&s created a 
world of bondage for himself and how lio ia 
assigning there. 


inf vir I 

W 9” 1 

11^1 «*nft i 

W 9^4 I 

vatsa w I 

fiWfTtnfwrB* I 
tw vet «r«tw Wi 

q;! 9*na v(i i 
3wt I 

.;,w I 


w cii: ttuT itM nv i 
«(«f( n I 

«irui mvift II 

<K mflif ear vnt n 

vin ifff t\\ fnnf'* II 
sftv flfrrff ft>irr h 

qi*t It 

^ 9*^ nf^ I 

fn iftw 9Vf xm I 
n^j flt " 
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n ffTf \ «t fini f«t i 

5^ I WWW fqtWK wi5l b 

vifriir K? »iBrq i «^r iq? fwqiwiq«iw i” 

'^CQDyaPurusa caa be taken only thro^igli tbo 
Qfluya Mantia. He is a king with all the emblems 
of royalty. (Tbeae embleme do» however, meau 
but restraints put upon himaelf); and such ia the 
sti'ength and force of these restraints and bonds, 
the 80111*009 of all evils, that though lord of 
them all, He cannot shake them off. He has 
innumerable opponents and enemies, and is very 
anxious to fr« Himself from them. With 
goodness, mercy, love of peace and forgiveness, 
about him, He is passing his days, as it 
were, inside a dimgeon, always trj'ing to 
get out and always opposed. Lust, passion and 
(mental) infatuation are keeping watch at the 
gate ; and twelve watchmen are in charge of the 
fortification. The twenty-five causes, the five 
minds, the six mystic circles of the body and the 
fifty letters, and the seventy-two veins and 
arteries—all these are mounting guard near and 
about the fortification. By these sentries the 
(^finya Purufa is surrounded on all sides. 0 how 
great is the prowess of the QOnya Punisa!— 
Though a pure and simple abstraction, yet He is 
exercising all the rights of royalty. He is, how¬ 
ever, Quite aloof from all these, and only diverts 
Himself thus—in no way affected or polluted by 
them. He ia not'within the reach of the twenty- 
five causes, rather He createe differences 
among them from afar. The (jGnyd Piinisa ia 
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living, as it inside a castle, pxdy- 

isg to, aud meditatiQg upon, the iqsagelesH 
OuQya, hy means of tlie tliirty-two letters.**. 

^ j 

These lines, however cmde the philosophy 
underlying them, mean that the (jGnya Puru?a, 
living within ouiselTee as our soul or Ego, 
can he realised only if ^7e can throw off the 
sliackles of nature and her concomitant fears and 
temptations ; and that, though living within us. 
He is no party to any of our natural propensities 
and can he reached only by annihilating the mind 
and resting all oiu* thoughts upon Him as Qfinya 

Puni^ft. 

Then lie clearly and unhesitatingly reiectK 
the accepted foms of worship, and formulates 
others which will he hfiled as hri^t and undying- 
sparhs from the gi^eat lire of Buddhism. Hi^. 
words are:— 

iwTw n,^ » 

fRtWt «ft| W I VW IT 

H w(Fr< wttot fir feftaft wifi» 

wiNtw wfc I ^r«i «ii» ' 

f*KT*Tt int I ' I 

I . ., wae w ^ ftn nmK i 

Vi: I ' . 

Wii ft fern# i' ' wt«T I ‘ ’ 

l;V'-' • •• • 
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Hd is above the fourteen worlds; and being 
himself void goes up to the Great Void. Mother 
Burg& is worshiping the Formless and ie always 
engaged in pra^ng to the NirUpa, the Absolute. 
Thou hast laid hare the deepest and most 
valuable secret. We do now hnow that the 
religious injunctions of meditation, steady mental 
abstraction and the like, the touching of certain 
parU of the body and certain gesticulations 
of the hands in worship, the peculiar intertwiuiug 
of the fingers for the same purpose.—all these 
are abeolntmy void and meaningless. We have only 
to fold our hands together and to lift them up, 
palms upwards, and with the face decorat^ 
with the sacred marks on the forehead and 
turned up towards the heaven, to offer our prayers. 
The muttering of set prayers, the telling of 
the beads of the rosaty, are all done away with; 
and we have, instead, only to look inward—within 
ourselves. With upturned face, we have to utter 
the Gfiuya mantra from the mystic circle in 
the throat. And this mantra is nothing but to 
utter the thirty-two letters, with the eyes fitted 
unon the circle midway between the eyebrows, 
when the temple of tbo body will be motion* 
less, then has the nmtionlese lord of all lustres 
to be meditated upon. Then the mind has to be 
made firm and steady and fixed upon and 
absorbed in the Otinya Puru^a. Then will you 
see the bright and beautiful Qilnya form of Him 
who hoe no form, no figure and yet has a body.’^ 
Although professing to be Vai^navas, they 
interpret the cult of Rsdhft-Kr^pa in a new 
way, and one quite different from the ordinary 
4 
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Vai^nava point of view. The following extiact 
from waitings of AcbyutSuanda and Jagau* 
ji5tlm will show bow under the veil of Vai^paviam 
this soot propagates in reality some of the 
doctrines of the Mob&y&ua School 

{a) *ftr i" ^ i) 

HfidhikS is the JlvStmon and Mur&rl the 
ParainStmau. 

{^) "9WTr ffi t ^ifvei e# wmrfj d 
*it«« fin rr ^ I VI T I*' 

*' One and tire same with H&dhikS, oe being 
pai t and parcel of the same body, Brahman, 
approachable only tbrongh the heart, resides 
in Golaka which is nothing but the (^imyadeuL or 
void.” (Jagann&tha in his TnlabhinS.) 

(d I 

nf^fr ^\^ Rw j 

TIWT i’* 

“ Know the Param&tman to be the MahS* 
QHnya. Know him, in short, to be the formless 
source of bliss, to be nothing but the name 
itself.” (Qtloya ooihhita, Ch. 22.) 

Here AchyutSoanda makes a clearer statement 
of his doctrines. Hence it is evident that the 
interpretation given to the cult of H&dhS-K^^tLR 
by these writers does not at all tally with the 
mythological accounts of the Vaisnav^. The 
whole subject has been idealised and elaborated 
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in such a way as to signify the relations of man’s 
soul to ParamStman. JaganD&tha D&ea hae openly 
declared that V^ndSvana, Mathur2 and other 
holy places should not be localised on any map 
or identified with the actual villages of the same 
names. In reality they signify MabS>Qtnya or 
the Great Void 

\ qea wfi i 

I tf fiT* ■" 


—“Such is the meaning of the love-feats of 
Kf^pa. Vradavana is really a secret place. 
MatburSpura means nothing but the Great void, 
and this is also the meaning of Oopanagara.” 

(TuISbhinS, Ch. 9.) 


The following erlract from Brahmftnda- 
Bhugola-GitS of Balai&ma DSsa reads like 
another version of the origin of the universe 
given by RSmfti Pa^(Jit* during the ascendancy 
of the Pfila Kings :— 


VT% w I 

If iW VW I 
K fV% t« 1 ^< lit I 
If f«% «« 9r«t «« I 
% ifft I 

TOW HH I 


w fiwr flftTwt \ 
^ f^sT I 

« fti sTtnpc I 

•I STW I 

« frtfffTT vt I 
ffVT is^fen® I 
ttsrf^ ifsr^q I 


* Vid$ Oany* Porto«i poblislud br (bo Vaoetya SibltyA PuiMd. 
pp. 1*S. 
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•fr ^ fW t I iftf HW I 

I f«n ifvwuft^ II 

^ fwr f«M ^ ft? f fftifT If 

tft?fwtt1%| fW«l5tWT«%B 

t ft? fkv MTV %«i I ftCtvr ^ «vri«r n 

ftctf 1 ffT% awT ftw i" 

--‘^When the world was not in exietence, when 
there was neither the eun nor the moon, neither 
day nor night, neither land nor water, neither 
the fued earth nor the inconstant wind, nor woi e 
there the eky and the stars in it, when there was 
no god, no demon, no human being; when there 
was no world, no ocean, no force, no fire ; when 
there was no BrahmS, Vi$tin or Hara, then was 
Qhnya my form, and thus did crores of kalpas 
paee away. Then did I assume the form of 
Brahman with the Brahm&^d^ inside me. There 
wae none, 0 Arjuna, (to bring me out). I came 
out of the Great Void. After a pretty long time 
had thus passed away, my heart was moved 
and I felt inclined to create the world. Then 
out of my person did seed begin to ooze. I 
brushed it (it with three fingei‘8 of my hand. The 
seed, thus brushed of^, became divided into 
three parte, charged with three di^erent qualities 
and out of these three parts of the seed did iht 
three gods of BrahmS, Vi^jiiu and Qiva come.’^ 

In his Ga^a-Vibhtiti-^kS, we find Balfirftma 
D&sa atter^ting at a description of hie Qtlnya 
Puiu^a. He says 

^ w«i ftrvr: ( 
evttftwvvTireq i" 
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*'The Qunya is devoid of all forma and ahapes. 
In the centre of this ^^ilnya is NirafLjana, a 
formless and brilliant It is that shapeless 

and formless brilliant figure which is Bhagavat, 
the master of all attributes.'^ 

Achyuta DSsa in his Qfinya^aihhitS, AuSdi- 
Sadihitft, and AoSkSva SaibhitS, uses the 
tsms ‘AnSkftra/ ^NirikSra', ‘Nirafijana’, ‘Ajara’, 
^An&dra’ and 'Ak^aya' as synonymous with the 
term Ofinya; and these terms have always been 
employed to describe the indescribable Divine 
Being. But he has not, like the other Buddhistic 
prea^ers of this a^, been completely able to 
shake oS the belief in the gods and goddesses 
as intermediate beings between man and Qfinya. 
He SEclaims: 

vsTfs, i 

oimt W fkvr iirviv ft ifti (i 

irtn fw vs sr ir< \ 

aw ^ q vift ^jif r i ’’ 

‘‘Guru, the spiritual preceptor, saysh^Hear 
me, 0 Viajaeuta, I shall explain (it) to you in 
detail. Aim, at the outset, at a knowledge of 
^e Guru, leaving aside all attempts at an 
acquisition of the knowledge of the Brahman. 
Know Brahmft, Rudra and Duxgft as the 

first preceptors, being embodiments of the 
different attributes of the Godhead, and you will 
gradually learn of the primitive Thfikura, the 
firet and foremost God, by studying the SSma, 
Yajha, Rik and Atharva Vedas/’ 
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> But bis highly spiritual culture convinced him 
of the uselessness of merely studying boohs, and 
he draws a nice distinction between the mere 
rsadin|^ of them and an intelligent assimilation of 
the principles therein laid down with the whole 
head and heart. The mind will have to be 
annihilated, and only those principles whioh help 
us in identifying ourselves with the Brahman, 
^ould he scmp^ously observed. 

^ i” <e 

“ You have learnt, although not without great 
trouble, the alphabets of religion and the words 
produced by their permutations and combinations, 
whilst your mind was completely under the 
influence and control of the lower attributes of 
ignorance and passion. These attributes, as 
opposed to the third and highest attribute, trts., 
Sattva, i.e., the spiritualistic tendency, drag us 
down and heep us bound to the way of karman, 
work, for salvation. So having the mind absorbed 
in work (materialism), you have not been able to 
And the real nature cd ^e Brahman.'’ 

“rftm trmn sfkvr wfiii fts i 
aw *11*! swts •» vii r 

() 

^^(Uoless you are bent upon the salvation of 
your soul) you will read tlie GitS, the BhSga- 
vatn, the i^rSpas and yet learn nothing ’but 
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tricks and cunning (to impose upon the worldly- 
minded people). All your pains will he fruitlesB. 
You will know nothing of the mvstery of the con¬ 
ception of Godhead as devoid of all foms and 
imageS} which means a complete \mifioation and 
identification of the name and the conception of 
Brahman/' 

It is evident from these lines that Achyuta 
Dfisa lard no stress upon the study of the 
Hit)da religious ^Setras, We may study them as 
much as we like and yet be not a whit improverl 
Until and unless we thoroughly digest the 
knowledge that Brohmau is absolutely nir&kSva 
and is wholly identical with the nSma itself, we 
shall be grovelling in the darkness of ignorance 
and passion. It is also doubtful whether he 
had any faith in the Br3hmanic customs, though 
he had not been completely able to rid himself of 
allegiance to them. 

At the end of his work he refers to the 
scriptures, the main themes of which, he 
says, are to sing the glories of Qrl Kf^pa; 
and his own AnSkSra-Saihhit& is simply on 
epitome of all these. Moreover, the Qrt K^^na of 
these scriptures is not the Qrl of 

Vai^^avism; it is a pure and simple pseudonym, 
so to speak, for the AnSkfira QCioya Puru^a 
of Buddhism, adopted, as appears likely, to 
throw dust in the eyes of the jealous Bi&hmapas. 
Except for occasional glimpses, to be found in 
his works, of the spiritual region of the olass of 
thinkers to which he belongs, we have no other 
proofs to establish their faith in Buddhism. It 
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is for this that they have generally passed for 
devout Vaif^vae. But to any careful student of 
religion these glimpses will be quite sufficient to 
illumine the whole course ol their religious 
tendency. Thus he saya:— 

st vc «t« i 

qrffWl q(« I 

•fta yim 4qi5fB«r^t t 

«Vi(aT7 rifvqvw tp! fTK I 
qq qqiq# qw s; 

?ft qffTq£^q»f?nq Bssnsia^j^qT u 
q q«Tq ^q« qfisf fst fr qqrTS i 
siTw qf^VT qiq< qqrq o 
qrf*: qTq% aftft wTsi 

mqmqft qqrwR ift qq fq qff n" 

“Only do think of (t.e., firmly adhere to the 
injunction laid down in) the Great Brahma^aih- 
bits which deals with the AuakSva. And with 
this advice to you alk the low and sinful Achyuta 
DUa (meaning himself] resigns himself absolute^ 
to the grace of Qrl Kr^^a. All the scriptm^es, 
viz,, the thirty*six Saihbit^, the hundred and eight 
GitSs and the seven series of the Vaih^Snucharita, 
the twenty'two volumes of the Upa-Vam^Snu* 
charita and the thirteen volumes of the Bba- 
vi^ya, all the religious hymns and songs and 
lyrics, and hundreds of thousands of other books,~ 
idl sing the glory of Qri X^na. 0 son of 
Vraja (i.s., devotee of Qri Ey^ne), I have 
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already told you of the subject-matter of Brahma- 
vSSrasvata-Glt£. But this chapter (meaning pro- 
ba])ly a full diacuBsion of QtI haa been 

kept eecret from you—only to be ^Tulged here* 
after. And now the mean and humble Achyuta 
DSea bide adieu to you taking refuge at the feet 
of Qrl (i.a., reeigning himeelf to Eie 

grace). And now, through Ilie grace, uot oulv 
he, but the whole line of Vraja-Sutae, will 
be saved. In the realm of AnSkSra dwelie the 
unrevealed Hari, and Achyuta has thrown himself 
completely at Hie mercy.’* 

From the above quotation, it is clear that 
this class of Vais^va poets did not attach 
much importance, if any at all, to the Vedas 
and the PurSuas of the Hindus. They had their 
own scriptures, composed by the highest and 
greatest amongst them; and a scrupulous 
adherence to the injimctions and principles here 
enunciated they considered a better passport for 
the attainment of Mok^a. 

However veiled the religious views of these 
poets may have been generally, they, sometimes, 
out of the fulness of their hearts, allow the 
egression of their faith to dow in clear and 
limpid streams. Thus in hie Vi^pu-garbha, we 
find Chaitanya B&sa saying:— 

% ^ifs j 
sits fnK ltSTll?V I 

f 

W # 9JC ^ Stt s 

t wsm ( 

^ mm wtftrt i 
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iifh g«i ra t:<r 4ift I 
^•1 flffm t Wf I 

V ^ 9 a« vjt« I 

^fw <9 999 I 

f9f? 9\JK 9zi I 

9 %f TT ir 

'‘Devoid of all forms and figures, He is no 
subject of experience. There is nothiug beyond 
or above Him in the whole of the MahS^finya.** 

“ Re has no form, no colour. EQs body may 
be said to be the absence of all forms and struc¬ 
tures. He is (jhinya, being one and the same with 
Cunya.'* 

“ He is devoid of all forms and destitute of all 
colours; amongst the thousand and one gods 
there is none to be any match for Him. 
Search the whole of the fourteen worlds but 
nowhei e will you find any limit to Him. Even 
hundreds of thousands of gods will be no whit 
of a rival for Him—so great ie the glory and 
greatness of that Formless Peison. He is mixed 
up with Qfinya, He is Q5uya, Hie form is Qfinya, 
and identified with i^finya, He is ever over 
the whole of space.” 

“ His proper home is in Qfinya; and dwelling 
in Qfinya He makes Himself manifest in Qfinya.” 

What more convincing proof of their stauneh 
faith in Buddhism can one expect ? Here 
the author has risen above all dread of 
persecution, and, for once at least, makes bold to 
annotmce himself clearly, and without the least 
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shade of acnbiguicy, as embracing the doctrioe 
of the Void. 

But the above are not the only p&eeogee that 
betray these krypto Buddhists. lu their scrip- 
tures numberless pebblea of faith lie on the 
shore, and one has only to pick up and e:camine 
a few to know that they are but fragments of 
the mighty Buddhistic etructure. 

Bakrftma DSsa thus expounds the theory in 
his BrahmSpda-Bhugola'gltS by way of an 
address to Arjuna,— 

“Listen, 0 Arjuna, with attention—•! am 

S )ing to explain to you (the principles of) the 
hJgavata. Out of the Gieat Void came the Void 
and out of this came mohc, illusion.” (Ohap. 11). 
“That which is called nigama is in reality the 
Great Void. It is simply because the end of the 
Vedas cannot be reached, that they were given 
the name of Migama. That which is called 
Kalpatam (lie. a tree bearing, as its fruits, the 
objects of our desires), is really an embodiment 
of the Formless 
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The sbovs quotations from tbs great poets 
of the 16ch century leave little room for 
doubt that Mab&^^lDya* the Great Void, which 
is the cardinal doctrine of the Midbyainika 
Philosophy^ was Uso the highest goal of their 
religious aspiratioue. It is indeed tue case that 
we very frequently meet with such words of 
Hindu Philosophy as Bhfigavata, Higama, 
JfiSuatattva, Haribhakti, K^ha-katli^ and others 
in their works; the roost casual student 
of these will, however, admit that belief 
in Mah^unya, the Great Void, ie still the 
xuainsprlng of their religioue life. BalarSma 
D&aa himself has unmietakably hinted that 
there is nothing of any value whatsoever in mere 
nomenclature. His point is, whatever name we 
may apply, we always refer to one and the same 
Supreme Being, conceivable in the form of Om 
and identical with Qunya Brahman. It is for 
this reason that the pious Voi^va poets are 
found frequently to allude to the name as the 
sole essence of the universe. Balarftma DSss gives 
the following account of himself in his GuptagItS 
or Chattiqfi^ 

'^Highly pleased to hear this, Aijuna fell 
prostrate at the feet of Aud said 'How 

will the occult Guptaglt& be made known ? Be 
pleased, 0 my Lord, to tell me through whose 
ups you will make it public. QrlHari answered, 
^Hear me 0 Arjuna. I have a favourite son 
( disciple) nameii Paduma. He will have a eon 
under the name of Aniruddha. He will, in bis 
turn, pass away in coarse of time. I, who anx 
known in the Vedas as Brahman Himself, will in 
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the KaliyugSf seemue the form of D&ru-Biakmd 
(JagaQD&tha). There will then be a king under 
the name of PratSparudra. In hia time from 
SomanStha will descend Anlruddha by his wife 
JatnuDft. In one of the chapters of Quptagitft 
it is given out that he will be named BalarSma 
DSsa, through whose lips, says BalarSma D&as, 
will pour out the nectar of the precepts of the 
GuptagltR.”' 

The following lines, also from hie Pranava 
Glt&,* are well deserving of quotation in this 
connection:— 

“The BrShmanas listened attentively to my 
discussion of the principles of the Pranava GKtS, 
which are in reality the occult principles of the 
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Oiti basdd upon the VedSate QSetra» from 'upon 
the Mxikti-Ttiandapa. But when they found that 
it was I who had done thie, ceaseless wns the 
torrent of abuse tliat poured upon me. Even 
MahSr&ja PratSparudva scolded me severely in 
great wrath and said ‘‘What right have you, a 
V^dra, to utter the Prapava (Oxh) and discuss the 
principles of the Vedas ? Certainly it is wrong on 
your part to do so/’ Hsariug this I smiled gently 
and said “Hear me, 0 protector of men and 
master of elephants,—Q^pati (lit., husband of 
Qr!, goddess of good fortune, «.e., Dbagavat) is 
in no body’s exclusive possession (as birtli> 
right), He is his who is a good and pious 
man'^be he a BrShmana or a Chan451a by 
birth; of the kind and merciful JagannStba no 
body has any monopoly. The vipras are simply 
boasting, 0 King, when they say that be is theirs, 
Vain men, they say this out of moltOy sheer 
ignorance, I can make good my case by 9 ,uoting 
at random from the Vedas, Upon this the vipms 
furiciis and cried.:—“Ask him immediately to 
do this/’ And at this the king ordered ‘Well liteu 
maintain your ^sition, 0 Vai^i^ava, as you 
say/ I replied, ^ear me, 0 King, Yoti seem to 
have been nighiy annoyed. However, be pleased, 
0 King, to ^ to the place of otir King 
with the wh^ troop of your BrfthmaQus. 
With the grace of our Lord he will explain by 
i^uoting lines f^m the Vedas and the Vedftnta 
all that you may be pleased to ask of him.’ 
Then the King streng^ened himself upon his 
point as far and as much as he could, and 
triumphantly went there, In the meanwhile the 
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(adviser) went and is formed chh&mu* 
kara^a (private secretary) of what had happened. 
But afraid to go back home» I rcmaindd at the 
foot of tho banian tree. At dead of night Narahari 
amiled pleasantly and said merrily, *1 do always 
dwell in the heart of the great lotus (eakaera^ 
dalc^padma). Not aware of tbie the king and 
the BrSbmaQas qnarrel with my votaries. (Bnt 
they should know tliat) my votary is my 
life (so to speak).’ Saying this Be went away. 
The next morning the king remembered (my 
ohallenge) and came (to my place) with the vipras. 
Dull and ignorant from birth and fond of quarrel¬ 
ing, the king was very augiy and quarrelled with 
the votaries, He had a ^udra brought before him 
and ordered him again to explain the Vedas. 
Upon this 1 became of a sudden unconscious 
of my body, t.a, became absorbed in a trauce and 
lived in the eouL And thus I thought within 
myself, ‘Ihave been alighted before the king. 
The vipras about bim have laughed me to scorn. 
Muriri, the destroyer of all fears and dreads— 
0 Narahari, do come to me. 1 do beseech Thee.' 
And when I was thus praying within myself, 
I beard the reassuring voice of Hari'—DSmo- 
dara, dotingly fond of his votaries—standing 
before me in a vision out of pity and kindness. 
Then thus reassured, and concentrating my mind 
upon the thought of Qrl Eari, I said “ Hear me, 
0 beet of Kluge, it is no fault of ours then 
that you want to hear the principles of •the Vedas 
from the lips of a Qiidra. If you do this, you 
will lose in virtue. This Ja4a is dumb and 
ignorant and maintain e himself by begging 
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alma in K^etra. You yours eli know this and 
will not therefore, I pray, be offended at 
what I say.’ But whispered SSrasvata 

knowleJffe in the ears of Jaija and I placed 
tny hana upon hia head. He looked up and 
’ smiled. The Vipras said, ^Xf ho can eay this, 
we shall acknowledge ourselves defeated by 
a dfisa (^Qdra).* Hearing this my indwelling 
spirit got enraged and called aloud, *Be pleased, 
3^ friend Jada, to say your say/ Then said 
*Hear me, 0 lung, I shall clearly tell you the 
details of creation. From the the Eternal 

and Absolute, sprang Cunya into existence, out 
of which came I^aipava. this Pxanava again 

did Qabda, come out and from the Qabdas the 
Vedas were developed; and hora these again 
the whole creation came into being. This is 
what we learn from the VedSnla.” At this the 
king and aU the vipras present were completely 
taken aback. After a pause the king said 
out of great delight, ‘ Hear me 0 DSsa. 
Siddhi is certainly within your reach. You ore 
no doubt a very great man blessed in the posses^ 
eion of all knowledge. It cannot be that this 
^ildra has said all tma ; (he must have done so 
under an inspiration from you) who are the 
master of aU secrets. Be pleased to delight me 
by pouring into my ears the honey of Bhed^nflna, 
(knowledge arising out of the consciouaneee 
of difference)* This ^ffdra Jarja is a great 
dullard. He can never speak of ^e beauties 
of the Vedas; otherwise these will be disgraced 
and lowered in the estimation of the public. 
You are a well-informed and wise man. Pleaae 
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«'X[)liiin to me tb© beauties ol the VedSuta.'* 
I was mucli pleased to hear the word© of the king 
aiuUliuspiayed " 0 Obahradhai a, 0 Dsmodara, 
you who ai'e so food of your votaries, and who 
are tiie over thrower of the proud and tiie vain- 
;?loijoua, aud tho extripator of demoos, you have 
saved mo in this crisis. Be pleased ugaiu 
to help me up so tliat I may so succossfully 
explaiu tlie esseutial principles of the Ved&uut 
before the vipm that the king, will b© liigblj' 
pleased to hear me.*’ hly mind was then iil]e<l 
with delight at the idea that with the kind favour 
of my Lord I shall be able to disperse tlie cloud 
r)C doubt that had gathered over th© minds of 
tile vipras ; aud it was soon concentrated upon 
the thought of the Lord. Then slowly but 
steadily He became visible before my mental 
eyes and the BhedajfiSna, in the form of a dialogue 
between Qil Kr^na au<l Arjuim, illumed the 
i^ecesees of my mind. And this lustiuetion deli' 
vered in response to th© request of (?ri SSmanta 
Deva, which I leaimt from the lips, a© it were, of 
the Oreatoi*, is' tb© honeyed essence of the Pranava 
Qupta*QltS of this humble Bnlaram D&sa [i.e., 
luy humble self).'' ‘ 
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Prom lialorSma DSda’s accoaat of hiinBelf 
we learn that it was duriug the reigu of 
lUjS Prat&parudra Deva that lie fimt came 
ioto prominence. For some time he was held 
in esteem and treated with consideration by 
this kiog^ though afterwavde for certain reasons 
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he had to retire from the stage of the Court ead 
pass his days in disgaise and concealment. 

Twenty two years after the death of PratBpa- 
rudra and at the accession of Muhuudu Deva in 
1551 A.D. the political hrmamontof Utkala began 
to be convulsed with stupeirdous changes. 
Mukunda Deva was a zealous supporter of tlie 
csuse of Buddhism. Under his auspices BalarBinn 
D&sa re-entored the arena of religion which he liad 
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left duviog the latter part of the reign of Pral&pfl- 
rudra. And djis has probably been repreeeutcd 
ftB bis second birth. From tlie following extmct 
we eet a faint glimpse into the political condition 
of Utkala during the reigu of PSjS PratSpa* 
rudra 

A veiy curiouB anecdote is related of hi^ 
conduct, winch eoems to show tint the followsrtt 
of Buddha continued to foim a sect of importance 
in this pai*t of India until the beginning of the 
sixteen^ cenliir}*. It is said that a serious rob¬ 
bery happened in the BSjS’s palace, and tbat he 
(PratSparudra) being anxious to discover the 
perpeuators, assembled together all the wise 
men, both of the Buddhist and the Brahminical 
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persiiaeioQ, to cbtfiin tbeii* assist^iQCd in prosectit> 
ing aQ iDvestigatiou. Tbe Qrahrains could toll 
notliiag, but the folio Wei’s of Buddha, through 
their kuowlecigd of the occult art, were enabled to 
point out both the ol!eu<ler aod the phvue where 
the stolen property was concealed. The BSjl 
was induced by this inciJeot to fovtn so high un 
opinion of the lenrniug aud shill of ibe Buddhists, 
that he became lor some time a warm supporter 
of that sect. His llSnl, on the other liaiid, 
eeponaed zealously the cause of the Bi&bniiiia. 
It was at last determixied to make aoother foronil 
tiial of their relative skill as men of science 
and magicians. Accordingly a snake was 
secretly put into an earihen jar, tbe mouth of 
which being covered up, the vessel was produced 
in a great assembly at the palace. Both parties 
were t£en asked what tbe jar contained. The 
Brahmins answeied,—It contains only earth; ” 
and sure enough, when opened it was foimd 
to contain nothing but earth. This specimen 
of skill entirely d:kanged the Bftj&'s opinions, 
but he now became as violent against the 
Buddhists as he had been before prejudiced in 
their favour—so much ao that lie sot only witlidrew 
his protection and countenance, but violently 
expelled tbe whole sect from bis dominions, 
and destroyed all their books. It is added that 
about this time Chaiiunya MahSprabbu came 
from Nadia in Bengal to visit the temple of 
JagannStba, and that he performed miracles be* 
fore the 
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Though the Baddhistfi were persecuted 
dariog the time of PratSparudra Dev a, yet they 
succeeded, as we leavu from other sources, in 
securing largely the patronage of R&jS Telaijga 
Mukunda Dova. Thus the Tibetan work Pogsotn 
says—‘Mukuarla Devn {Dbavnm RSja), king of 
Odviaa (Orieea) who favoured Buddhism, becaino 
powerful. Hie power extended up to Magadba. He, 
too, did some service to the cause of Buddhism.'’ 

Indeed wo may, on the authority of Pia^iava 
GUS, mako bold to assert that although BnlarSma 
J)5sa generally passed foi* a Vai^nava, yet he was, 
while in the court of PratSparudra Deva, but a 
staunch champion of the doctrine of QCLoya aa 
inculcated by the Msclhyamika philosophy. 

Flora die contemporary events of the times of 
HSjS Piat&parudra we glean that jealousies of the 
Br&Umana>Pn;i4it6 and persecutions by the king 
soon turned the court into a bed of thorns for 
BalavSma D&sa who, in consequence, retired 
not only from it, but from society altogether. 
This swelling tide of persecution soon drove the 
BKthiiria or BSurls and other kindred tribes into 
dense jungles and tractlees forests ^is point 
has, however, been already dealt with at some 
length iu connection with our treatment of the 
BIthuri tribe ; so we content ourselves here with 
only a paaeing reference. It will now, we 
hope, become clear after our repeated quotations 
from the writings of BalavSma DSsu, that the 
sole burden of bis religious and poetical effusions 
was the doctrine of the Great Void, as promul¬ 
gated by NSgSrjuna and forming the nucleue of 
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the Madhyamika philosophy. In his works on 
Advaita philosophy (Jankira tried to refute the 
doctrine of (ptnya and to establish in its place 
that of Brahman ; while Balarfima DSaa, though 
largely borrowing from the Vedanta, went againet 
the AdvaitavUcline and advocated the cause of 
the Groat Void. Now, we presume, on the 
strength of these facts we may justly assert that 
BalarSma DSsa was really a veiled follower of 
Buddhism, or a Vm9i;iava-Buddhist. 

In tiio last chapter of his Gupta Oltl, 
BalarSma DSsa discloses the central 
regulated his whole life—although indeed it is 
apparent in every ^ine' of his writings, if one 
would bnt look for it. Thus he says :— 

“Again Arjuna asked VSsudeva to tell him 
the paiiiiculars about the Gupta Git&, as there 
were some who thought that it would again be 
published in the world, (1). Qii Havl replied 
“ Hear then 0 Arjuna—In tho t^voIlty-seventlv 
apka of king Mukupd^ Beva, there will live a 
man named Qsni Patan&vaka (S^B). The servant 
of the meek and humble will call on him and 
blessing him will sit by his side (4). Seeing him 
carry the Gupta GftS under his armpit, Pa^niyaka 
will address min thus (5). *What book is there 
under your armpit and why do you travel about 
with it ? (6). we are anxious to leain tbe^truths 
that are discussed in it. So be pleased, Ye DSsa, 
to tell US these wise iostructions/ (7). I)Ssa said, 
"It is Gupta-Git5-—Listen to me, if you are 
curious.’* (8). He will just open the book, write 
Odi, touch it with his band and placing under 
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it n circle or QuQya-matx^ftlA, explain to Iiiin 
its meaniug (9-10). m coneielia^C of rJ^e tliree 
letters and n miix t, zander (11). Tlie 
^atchakrae (tlie eis myetic circles) are placed in tlio 
Om; and i a side that are the fourteen n'orldn. 
(12). When he learn time far of tlie Gita, hin 
curiosity and eat^erness will much increase; (13). 
and he will ask "Is there anytliiug hej’ond this'/ 
Be pleased to tell inc again—I want to know 
eoinethiug incu’e. (14). This 0ll5, so highly 

f lcasant and interesting^ is iv sealed book. So 
ADI anxious to hoar it from your lip*." (lo) 
Hearing him time, D&sa will delight hie houI by 
saying, (10). ‘It was I mys^f who wrote tliia 
OitS in the preTious birtli. But then only the 
first chapter was done. (17). I shall, however, go 
on telling yon the whole GUS, now. So be all 
attention.’ (18). Upon these words, I thought 
within myself, higuy pleased with his great 
devotion, " I shall enter his heart and inspire 
him with the knowledge of the QiU, (20). 
Balarftma DSsa will give that out in words ; and 
(tho book thus composed) will be complete in 
thirty-five chaptoi*e." (21). But including tlie 
previous one, BalarSm DSsa dealt exhaustively 
with it in thirty-six chapters. (32). Heaving him 
Qani Pa^nSyaka, witli bis thiee sons, worsliip 

S cd him and became his disciples.” (23). (Gupta 
'Its, Chap. 30.)^ 
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After tills tliere cad be no room for donbt 
that BnlarSma Dftsa had^ as his inyRtic symbol, 
tlie words, 'H)m, QOuya innj,i4al5ya uamftU *' (Oni, 
ftdoration to tJio great circular void). Gancca- 
vibhi^tl is the name of his another work< lu 
an did commentary ou it, entitled 
ilamhara, by tlie autiior himself, tlie mystic symbol 
ie given in tlie words “Osh Qfluya Jlvuhmana 
nainoli*’ (Om, adoration to tlie fomlase Brahman). 
Altliongli differently expressed, llio two eynibols 
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vefer but to oue and the same thing. A^d it 
gooB without saying that the idea underlying 
^ese mystic symbols is also the cardinal 
doctrine of the I^ahSySna Buddhists. 

Similarly. Acbyutftnanda ^7as also a follower 
of esoteric fauddhiem, though openly professing 
Vai^^aviem. Thus, in spite of bis profession as a 
follower of Qrl Ohait&nya and disciple of SanStana 
Gosv&min, he incurred the severe displeasure and 
open hostility of the Bribrnona Ponditas of the 
court of PRjS PratSparudra for his openly up¬ 
holding the doctrine of the Qtlnya before that 
very monarch. To this he thus refers in his 
Ciinya SariihitS.— 

“PratRparadra Deva urged me sti'ongly, and 
pressure was aUo brought to bear upon me in 
the temple. I was asked ^ Hear me, 0 Dae a, 
tell me from what mantra your hhajana^antra 
is derived. Of AnSma (the nameless), NSma 
(tlie nmnej, the KSmavljas, and the revolving in 
mind of the tweuty-four-worded QRyatri, t me 
which one is your favourite; and furnish me, 0 
D&sa, with a clear exposition thereof The 
ingenioue arguments put forwaitl by tbe BrRh- 
in anas, though fallacious, made the king dubious 
in mind. He added, ‘The Br&bmapas are Icnowu 
to be well acquainted with the mantras. Tliey are 
supposed to poseese BrahmajfiSna and to know 
the mantras and the rules laid in the QRstras. 
These Brabmo^as have urged me strongly to ask 
yoxi to explain without dflay, and clearly and 
lucidly, the worship of the Qunya.’ Then, there, 
in a clearly visible place, I put down the thirty- 
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two lettei'B ill the followiup: iDanner. N&itift was 
placoci under the An Sin a, and tlius was KSmavSja 
written. T)ie five classes (of coaeonanta) and the 
twelve m&ti&s were placed ; and edao the yantra 
was drawn end placed there. Having: eoen this 
the Brfthmapae weretliunderetnich, and said ^Yea, 
Dflsa, you know the real truth and the underlying 
imMrt of tbingF, The knowledge o£ truth ana 
reality is veiy abstruse and toyaterious. Therefore 
do speak to ue of tatbaa clearly and lucidly. You 
have indeed placed very mysterious words before 
119, writing Anfima, KSma and the KSioavijas and 
Om in a descending series. This is strange and 
has never* been observed before, and is in reality 
such as has never been mentioned in the PurS- 
nas. Where have you learnt this, 0 DSsa, and 
who are they that woi'ship according to this ? And 
who is there that worship ? Convei'sont witli 
all these iattva^y as you seem to be, be pleased to 
explain this to us/ Thus the BrSbmanas did urge 
me veiy strongly. The king also again said to me 
' Ileav me, 0 DSsa, You have drawn the yantra. 
!Now be pleased to tell us the mantra, and the 
manner in which you periorra your worship witli 
tliat mantra. Finnish me (in shoit) with a clear 
exposition of all these/ Hearing again this 
peremptoiy request of ths king, I felt rather 
distressed in mind and said 'Hear then 0 King, 
my mantra is nirAhlra and I worship the Chnya, 
Asana^uddhi (purification of the seat) and 
Arjganyfea (the touching of certain parts of the 
body as enjoined by the Q&stras) are not needed, 
nor have SthSnabha^ga and Dikbandhana to be 
observed- One has to eit in Quoya and worship,. 
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to (lesti'oy deatli and go to Golaka (tlie place ol* 
eternal bliss). Tbs subject of tins ^rol•8hip is only 
NSma. Because, where is tlieve anything beyond 
it ? Then ‘ What does this DSsa say T saying 
this the BrShmanas sprang ^lp and prepared to 
go away. They said further * Lot the king have 
a test of how the woithip of the pQuya is to hn 
performed. Even liere this B&sa must etibinit to 
this examination.^ Again one of the BrShmanae 
smiled and said ‘ Let him be dropped down into 
the waters of a well and let’s see how ho d:n\vN 
hie yantra there and worships his Qilnya.’ 'J'lniK 
confusion and disorder reigned tliere. The king 
forgot all about the mantra and was canned 
away by the desire for examining mo. MHiou 
thus confusion and disorder prevailed tlio 
God of the ocean of morcy took compassion on 
me. The BrShmanas set up a loud uproar and 
none cared to examine my mantra, Kuowjug 
that if wlint the Lord has made a secret of. wer^ 
to l)e revealed by the king, there would bo no 
end of the terrible difhcnlties and dangcis that 
would beset him, my mind was rath or sat at 
rest by tliis confusion. But tlie Great Lord wlio 
is the healer of all tioubled hearts ogain spread 
A confusion (mnoQSt the BrSimmnas). At this 
time when there was a loud clamour, the king 
took me by the hand and went awjiy to the widest 
street. Even lie re the crowd miietered so strong 
that there was a loud uproar arising from tlw 
people elbowing one another. 

“The kiog said 'Now commence your worship 
just here near the empty well at BSukimuhSuS. 
Let these BrShmanas see you submit to an 
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exaniination of yoni secret worship before us/ 
Upon this I was greatly afraid in jnind, I tlien 
drew my mind awey ti'om tbe numberless people 
around me, placed tlie tlurty*two letters upon my 
heart aud sitting straight up from the navel 
becmno absorbed iu meditatiog. Then with up- 
turged face, I Auuihilated tbe mind und concen- 
tmtetl myself upon the idea of the NirflkSra, 
Having tJins lit^d life up, 1 was soon sitting in 
the void and lost in the idea of PajainaliazaBa. 
Tlie kiog was startled to see this and tire I3r5h- 
mnpas were thnndovstnick, Tiiey were pondering 
in silence—wlio it ie that lias time revealed tbe 
iwrevealed!—Having seen all tbie the Icing became 
couviuced, and niildly and sweetly eaid Come, 
come, D&sn/' He then embraced me and I was 
pleased to hear these roassiiring words, dloar mi*, 
Achyuta D&sa. Go and live near BSijkimuh&nK. 
It is .because the name of Achyuta or Inseparable 
vvas not disgraced ,thnt the worship of >fir&k&ra 
QdDya was made passible. Certainly it is a deep 
mystery and the mauuer in which you Iiavo 
explained it has itluch pleased me.^ Tbe king 
then went away from there, and tho BrShinspas 
thus greatly mortided and hrimiliatod could say 
notlung. Thus we five* came out of tbe great 
and difficult ordeal ^ve were made to untUrgo 
and we got a good and secluded place where we 
plunged into the rooditation of QSnya.*’* 

* TIic live are Achyu^ OalorAma Ute, Jas&nnAtlift iMw, Vmo- 

mnto DIM mil AnuitA Dba. 
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Tlie doctrines of tlie as diacussed 

abo^eare akin to those which obtain amongst the 
Buddhista of Nepal even now. The natui'e and 
meapip^ of the “Great Void” will be understood 
from the explanation given by Mr. Hodgson on 
the authority of the Buddhistic ecriptui'es of 
Nepal:— 

“Mah&^ilnyatS ie, accord ins to some, 
SvabbSva and according to others 19 vara. It is 
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Eke tke etkereal expanse^ amd self-enstained, 
In that MahS-Quayat^ the letter with the 
Vija Mantra oi UpSya and the chief of all the 
Vfja Mantras of the letters, became manifest/’ 

(Rak gSbhagaTad.) 

*‘He wliose image is OticaytS, who is like a 
cypher or point, infinite, unsuetained (in Nivytti), 
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aod suBtained (in PravAti) Tvhose essence is 
(Nivrtti), of whom all things are forms (in 
Pravrtti), who is the Invars, the firei intellectual 
essence, the Adi Buddha, was rsTealed by his 
own will This eell'existent is he whom all 
know as the troe Being; and, though the state 
of ITbitti be his pro^r and enduring state, yet 
for the sake of Pxarntti (creation), hariug become 
Pancha'j^nStmiki, be produced the live Bud¬ 
dhas thus:—from Snvi^uddha-dhannsdhStuja- 
jfiSna, Vairochana, the supremely wise, f roju whom 
proceed the element of Akisa, the organ of sight 
and colours; and from Adarcaua-j^oa, Ak^obhj'n, 
fiOQx whom proceed the element of air, the organ 
of bearing and all sound; and from Pratyave* 
k^na-jS&na, Batna-sambhava, from whom pro¬ 
ceed the element of fire, (he organ,of smeU, and 
ail odoxirs; and from QintajfiSna, Amit&bha, from 
%yboiti proceed the element of water, the organ of 
taste and all savours; and from Krtyanuftha-jfian&» 
Amoghasiddha, from whom proceed the element 
of earth, the organ of touch, and all the sensible 
properties of outward things dependent thereon. 
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All these five Bucldhfts rae Pravrtti-karmS- 
njis, or the authors of creatioD. A ad these £ve 
Buddhas eacJi produced a Bodbisattva. The five 
Bodhisattvfts are SrM-karmdnas or the imme¬ 
diate ageuts of creation; aud each, in his turn 
having become Sarv<t(juna, produced all thiuge 
by his fiaC . , . 

“ (JOuyatS, or the total abstraction of pL^j^no- 
menol properties, is the rosiilt of the total 
auBpeusioQ of oatuie’s activity. It ie the Uhi, 
aud tile modus, of the UQivereal material 
pvjacipal ia ite proper aud enduring state of 
or of rest. It is not nothingoess, 
o:(cept with the sceptical few. The opposite 
of Qfluyatl is AvidyS, which is the muodace 
affection of the uoivorsul principle, or the 
unlveml principle iu a state of activity;... 
in other words, it represents pbienomenal 
entities or the sum of phienoinenn, which 
are regarded as wholly unreal, and bonce 
their e:dstence is ascribed to igoorance or 
AvidyS."* 

This interpretation holds good equally In tlie 
cases of the crypto-Buddhists of Utknl outwardlj* 

S rofessiug the Vai^nava creed, aud of the 
ucldhist Newars, The theory of the void is 
identical with that of an sll-pervadang Brah- 
mim as will be seen from the above quotation. 
Needless to say that this theory belongs to the 
Mahgygua school. 


C 


* Holswn'i Nci>sl, v, 7 i, 7 &( 7 Ti 106. 
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FiVE VISNUS OR FrVE DHYANI BUDDHAS 

In Ilia Vi|Qii-garbba Cliaitanya PSaa wnx 
tlie first to raise the questItm—** People ui 
general know only of one Vj^an. How tboi aw 
we to account for the belief in five iiioreV" 
And then he atiempta at a solntion of tlu* 
qneatioQ, ae will be found from the following long 
estmct® 

He 18 an invisible, iaipmceptiblo being, 
devoid of all forms and colours. He Ims no 
dvvelUng place and is in voality the MabS-QQnyu. 
199. Destitute of all foims sjid colours, his body 
ia all formless, and mixed tip tvith Qfinya lie is 
as good as Qfinya. 200. It was beyond tin* 
power of any one to describe hie form and colour 
when he sssninefi these. Liven the Veda-Dmlnua 
failed to sing his glories. SOI. lie was fov]ii- 
•less and colourless, and even amongst the 
millions of gods there wr« none comparabh* 
with him. Oim might eearcli ihronghont tin* 
fourteen i>iiivf*raea yet one would not lind Iuh 
equal. SOS Nowhere is his equal to be funiu!— 
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SO great is the gi'eatnese and gloiy of Aleklm. 
203. One and tlje same with Qtinya, he is himself 
all CCuya is h)8 form. And identic 

fied tritli QQuya, h(> is pervacltog all space, 201 
Qfluya it;sel£ is hjs dwelling 205. 

Having hoard this fimu tho lips of Qanunka and 
others, Saimka had not yet lii^ donhta settled and 
asked again, 200. i’*ou have spoken, O gimi 
and iniglity ^nrxni (Nnge), of the ouiniscieni 
origin ol ul). lint tho character yon ha\'<* 
described belom me seems to bn mivoloped 
in mystery. 207. You say that Alcklia is de¬ 
void ot all forms au<l cofonvH, tlnii. ]te no 
begiuning aud no ond, and that lie is in reality 
.MahS^floys. 208. How then Wei's the six 
bora? lie pleiuind, O bigli-mimlsd sage, to ex¬ 
plain this to me. 201). Brandies, flowers and 
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fnnts fire poesililf* only wbt*n the tree has its 
rootfi; add it rains only after tlie elortcls have 
been formed. 210 llort* tljeu can tire Doe 
grew witboAit the seed ? This is utterly beyond 
my comprehenaion, 211. Even after seeds liaro 
hec?n Bowit, trees do not grow wilhorit the help 
of water; and wltliont Irictiou, bo livo can 
bo kindled. 212, Ifonco yonv assertion that 
Alekba has no fonn has j'aised doubts in my 
mind. Be pleased somclioAV' to disperso tliese. 
213. (Though Alcklia has no form yet) yon say 
that from his body sprang into existenco tlio six 
Vienna. Of the glories of one I have just now 
heard- 2M. If I can now bear of the respective 
duties and functiuos of the remaining five, tlio 
donbls of my mind may be set at rest,’' 216. 
tlpon tlieee words of Saimka, the sages beaded by 
Qatinaka replied, " The inexplicable glories and 
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gveatnossea of Aleltha cnnnot be ( even partially ) 
understood with any extinneonR nifl, 216. Hear 
us, 0 Saiia^a ; the quoation that you have taieed 
touches the and the end of the mSyS of 

Aloklm—which no one can ever know. 217, No 
one can fully e:tplaiQ his origin and end. No 
speaker, no woi'ds, cau express his plays of 
pleasure. 218 At his own sweet will asul 
pleasure lio makes his greatness ina£iife&t> nutl 
thoi;gh formless, reveals liiiiiseir/ 2Id. If he 
he can assume many forms ; and, If it pleases his 
mind, he c.^ii create many iorms. 220, No plays 
at pleasure, lives at plensine and assumes many 
forms at pleasure. 221. Bis first and own (reel) 
form is Nirfikfira, And from )iis body the form <j! 
Dll arm IV is developSil. 222. Then living in 
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iningififttion only Jie begins to creftte ; and 
tlxen Skgaiu diverts himself by unawwiag the 
form of the good of the world- 22o. Hear, Snnakn, 
of the glories of Alokha- We shcili describe to yoo 
the atCribiTtee and qualities time qimlify liim. 
224'. Hie body, itself devoid of nil coloxirs, 
<!eveloped the six colouiv of white, yellow, 
red, orange, nod of tlio wot erf all niul cloud, 
.\nd out of these; six colours wore the six 
born, 22u 22C. Ono of tlioso Vi|pus 
WAS located by Alchha in the on stein Qhti.vii, 
one in the western, one in the southern and 
one ill the northern. 227-22$. These four 
QQnyas ere caUccI four NiiShims ; Aud in reality 
these Vi^pua are locatocl just as ilescribod hen*. 
• • • « 

Maving reached the uppav bo bocnuie \in- 
conscious iu the sleep of Yoga and there did epriog 
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from Iiim the BrahmSs. 229-2.^0. RaviDg Been 
tUiis botD, these gods created the uaiverse con- 
sintiug of the twentynMie regions of Alekba auci 
tlie nine pavia of the world. 231. 

‘‘Macli of tlieee universes was an independent 
entity and for each of these, one Brabm& with 
Ihs colleagnes was created. 233. Having been 
lx>ra, each sot of these gods again created n uni- 
Tcieo, consisting of the twenty-one regions oi 
Alekim and the nine pnits of the world. 234. 
And thus the BrahmSe with tlieir subordinates 
created throe Br8hm&p4&^ 

"Tliese are known to none but Alekba. 236. 
'Ihe Alekha Puru^a is pweent everywhere, yet 
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none knows where and what he is, anti whei'e 
and what he i$ not. 2'S7. Ouce upon a time 
one, of the BrahmSa boasted, “It wns I who 

cheated the whole universe.” 238.. 

Another thought within himself, “It was I who 
created the world withal] the movable and inuuov- 
able things in it ” 242. Again anothei'boaetod 
" It was 1 and none else that was tlie creator,” 
And thus Che four BmlimJa created the ftmr 
Vienna who are placed in the fcnir worlds ot Dcva, 
man ami serpent, 245, Upon this Sanalca looked 
upon the fitces of and hie companions 

and said “ O my lord, what an imposHible thing 
it is'that yon have just said to me, 245. I have 
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heard of tbs glories of four Qiiiiyas from yocii* 
lips. And at the time of creation, you say, four 
Brahrafc were born ia the four Qiinyas. 246, But 
the world knows of only one BrahroS and one 
Vie^iu ; and this has ag^aiu been confirmed by the 
four Vedas. 247. How then do you say Uiat there 
are'fom BrahmSs who are the four NiiAkaras 
and who, from the four clivectiouB of the CUnya, 
created the universe ? 24S. This sounds 

imposeible—so much so that even U^ough I have 
heard the stoiy with niy own ears, yet in my 
mind I am not yet convinced. 240. I do there* 
fore request you to bo so good again ns to explain 
this clearly to me.’ Hearing him, Qaunaka and 
his companions said 250. “Jieaiv Sanaka, of 
tlie illusive tricks of Alekha—of the innumer¬ 
able colours and forma that he Iras assumed. 
251. Tho glories of that Ale kb a are always 
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know that they Imve do beginning, 
no middle, no end. 252. We shall try to 
tell you as clearly as wo can, of the origin 
and tho end of him from whom have the 
co^lntle88 Brahmfijjdoe sprung. But none can 
know fully the majesty and greatness oX 
him who is infinite and iiidefinnble and who 
i« above all similarities and riiflenmcea, 263-254. 
Tho greatness of Alekha as descnbed by tbo 
Vedas may be compared to llje i'rsh in tJio 
ocean. And just as when a stone is tlirown down, 
the oceau only knows how it goes but tlio Ibh 
knows nothing of it, so BrahroS and ie otlwr 
gods know hut little of the glorj* uiid greatness oX 
Alekiia. llrahinS speaks only of what ltd himself 
has created. 265-257. Again, Vj^^u cannot say 
wlieuce he sprang; and the Vedas do speak only 
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• if one BrahniS timl one Vi^uo. 258. . - S59 ; 

while they speak only an ioin of tlie greatness of 
Alekim, he cause they caiii^ot ascertain and mea¬ 
sure his glory. 260. « o » • There are 

inaijy aci iptines and many otlier works ou llie 
snliji'cr Imi in nono of these is to be foi^ud any 
d(‘iinitjoM ol Aleklm. 205. Butin the Vi^nugaxbha 
lh(rSi;u there is un exhaustive account of hie 
glo( ies and greatnessea* thongli tlieso have uo 
hegiiuniig and un ejid tiiul are really indefinable. 
2{!ii. Tlio four Q^nya NirfikSras, assumed forms 
luid frrxu their hoJisB prod need the lirahmfts. 267.^* 

• Again Sai\ftka turned \m eyes toward a Qaunaka 
aud the I’est nad eald “Would you again be 
pleased lo tell me the doiuga of Vj^^u ? If 
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I hear it from youi* lips, iny Ooubts will disappear. 
271-272. Be pleased to tell me clearly the uatures 
oi the various attributes and qualities that were 
manifested by him when he laid bimself down ou 
water.'* 273. Qaunaka and otliers replied, 
*‘lTear, 0 San aka, we sball ^ivo an accomit of the 
greatnesses and glories of tlio Vj|nnR. 271. 
The &Qi\ of milk is in the east, in the west is 
the sea of water; and in tlie south-sea tlnnu nn* 
other varieties of water 27y. Dwelling: on tUc< 
shores of each of the f^eos. tliey received, (iach a! 
them, seven names, 27C. They were dien dividctl 
and sepaiated from oue anotJiPv. each as a whole 
ill itself. Again, however, did tliey receive the 
appelation of Sapta Sindbu {seven aeas), 277. 
Then having laid tbemselvee down ontha seas, tl«‘ 
four NirSkaras became UDConscioua in the sleep ot 
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Yoga. 278. MetHwting upon the Atman, they 
became nbsovbed In the dliySna of Alekbn, wlicso 
form ljefov(> tl)eir vision. 279. To perfotoi 
(liffei'eot functions innumerable Visniia were 
born fiom the hairs on thoir bcKlies. 280. In the 
upper Qunya was Yi^nu placetl and given the 
name of VaikuutlianStlia. 281. One Nirakam 
Wits taken to and located in the Chandra Qiijxya; 
Ills glories are utterly luikuowal)!®. 282. lie 
dwells ponnanciitlv in the sea of nectar and of 
him all the Vi^nns are but emanations.*’ 283. 

But, we hope, a little close observation 
will convince any ou© tlmt the five extra Vi|nns 
referred to hei© are hot iudentical with the five 
DliySni'Buddbas spoken of in the Bud<lhisfcic 
Scriptures of Nepal. lu this manuscript we are 
told that in the beginning there ^vfu? only the 
Q;*eat Void (MaliS^iiuya), the five elements being 
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noD-exiateiit; th€re existed ouly the iormless, 
sttribiitelese, self-existeut ee the prim Dr- 

dial cause. He brought the uoiverse iufo 
exietence, and in course of time a desire to do 
good to this universe possessed liis heiul. 
Though really foi mlees, lie did now nssuiuc n 
form and was denorniimted Dharma. At the 
instant oi his conceiving tlie desire of cnmtiniii 
five forms i.e. beings were produced who wove 
also called Vi^nus. Tliey wore white, hliit‘, 
yellow, red and green. TIuia inclinliiig MuhS- 
vi^nu (til© primordial caiise) thei’e worn now six 
Vi|cus in all. The suborcliunte live were placed 
in charge of the different celestial regions—^tlius, 
one in the east, one in the west, one in the north 
and one in the south, and the remaining one in 
the upper celestial region, where he became 
deeply absorbed in DhySna. And from his 
body each of the Vienus, again, produced, in 
his tuva, a BrahmS, and to each of these Bvabmw 
was delegated the power and function of creat¬ 
ing the universe. After the subordinate live 
Vj^nus hwl created the BrahmSs, tliey loxt 
themselves in the meditation of tlie MahS^uuya. 
The Yit^nu who was placed in charge ot tin* 
upper celestial region was known as the Ijord of 
Vaiktmtha, 

The description, of creation, as given above 
by Cbaitjuiya DSsa, is essentially different from 
what is found in the BrShmanic scriptures. 11ie 
cosmogony discussed iu the above text is exactly 
what has beer! propoundetl by the MahSySiin 
Bnddbists in their reli^ous works. Let ue now 
try to disenss nnd explain the subject more fully. 


MODeit>? BUDDHISM, AND ITS FOLI^WEIiA. 1)5 


lo reply to the question * Hovt and wlieu wmr 
the world ci-eated?* the MnhSyloists affimi that 
in the hegiuniiiff there was aothtu^j but Svayam- 
l)hu who is self-existent. Him tliey ftill Adi 
Buddha. In the baqiniiiiig he created, “ for 
the (In ration of tlie present syateiiis of wovhls,” 
the Panoha Dliyani-Bnddliaa. Tills tUeoiy of 
cjeatiou is ex^ictly what is to be found h\ 
Ohttitiinya DSsa’s ^7ork, ‘Visnuijurblia.’ Tlio 
^FOwbip of Adi Ilnddlijv an<l of the live Dhyani 
Buddhas is still prevalent in Nep<\l. T)ie fol¬ 
lowing extract from Dr. flldlield's f^ketebes 
from Nipal 'vtll throw more light on ilif 
subject:— 

“The 'I'haistic system of Badd)]ism teaclies 
that one nniversid, ail powerful, ami immaterial 
spirit baa existed from ijefore the comm«ncemeQt 
of time, and that it will pei vado tlie iuiivei‘54e 
tbrongli'nit sdl eternity. This Spirit is God. He 
is posaessftd of 8opi*eme power, and is eudo\ve<l 
wltli supreme initdligeuco, and is, tlierefove, 
called Adi Buddha. 

“Thft majority of the Theistic Schools believe 
that while Adi Buddha reprc*NJts supreme 
mtelligeiicft, or mind, there is sssoelated with 
and form niff part of Him, yet at the same time 
totally distinct form Rim, another Being, divine 
and eternal, who represents M/aWsr, and who is 
the sum of all the active powers of the material 
universe. Tliia Being or Spirit they coll Adi 
Dharmn or Ad I Praj3§. 

t * 
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“ Tiiese two divine PriucipJes ,or Spirits, by 
their union aud joint operation form the One 
Stipreme Being, who not only originated tlin 
universe, and has since preserved it, l)at who, 
ty an act of His will, called into being tlic 
celestial deities oi' Buddhas, as well as tho lessor 
Hindu deities, all of whom are looked upon aa 
emanations, more or less directly derived, iioia 
this Supreme Intelligence or Adi Buddha. Ifo is 
called sometimes Svayambhu or ilic Stll- 
Existent.”* 

“Adi Buddha is believed ever to be, and ever 
to have been, in a state of perfect repose. Tho 
only active part which he is represented ever 
to have taken with reference U) the universe 
was the bringing into being, by five sepainte 
acts of creation, the hve Divine Buddhas, as 
emanation from Himself. These Buddhas arc 
called “ Divine,’’ because they spring direct froni 
Adi Buddha, and they were brought by him into 
existence merely as instruments through whose 
agency he might effect the creation of the 
universe. 

“The live Divine Buddhas arc ranked in the 
order in which they were created, let, Vairo- 
ebaua; 2nd, Akfobhya; 3rd, Ratnasambhava; 
4th, Amitabha ; 5th, Amoghasiddha. They are 
looked upon as brothers, and in that sense as 
all holding exactly tbs same rank ; but Vairo- 
chana, as eldest brother, theoretically holds the 
highest position among them; while Amiiabha, 
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the foavth brother,—aa father to the Bod hi- 
sattva PadinapSai, who is lord of tho exiatiog 
universe,^theoretically receives tli© greatest 
amount of worship. 

“Each of theac Bucldlias was empowered ?>y 
Adi Buddha to pvoduco a auhordinat© being or 
Ib)<llii«attva who stood in relation to tlio Divine, 
lUiddlia of aon to Cal her, and to whom each 
Bifddha delegated all his divine attrihntes and 
2 >tnTon?, and having dona so, rokiiised, or waft 
vcabsorlied into tUtj Great Fii'st Uause from 
which lie had originailj* emaiustod. They have 
ever since remainetl iu aix eternall.y quiescent 
state, and are not believed to take the slightest 
ooncocQ iu any mimdauo affairs/’® 

“The Divine BodliiRatCvns having heeu 
l>nHight into being, I'y tlie asiviciatiou of t!ie 
(IUV i ue) Bnd dlias w j tli tlieir iktis, expressly 
lor the eveatiou and goverumeut of the universe, 
\\ioj arc looked upon as types of the active and 
creative powers of ^7atnro.”t 

Reading together anti comparing the account 
given iuVi|iiugurblia, and the ^ewar Buddhistic 
version, of creation, we find tliat the infinite, 
formless and omniscient Vi^nn of Ciiaitanya DSsa 
was no other than the SvayambhQ or the Adi 
Buddha of the MahSy&nist, and the subordinate 
Visnns or celestial beings, created by Parama 
Visnu, are but the five DhySnl Buddhas. Fnrtlxer, 
theBmhmSs produced from their bodies by those 


. • OldtW.1, VflU II. pv 11141 i. 
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lotTer Vienna, were iu reality and essence but 
the rlivine Dodhisattvas. We give below wliat 
may I)e called a geneological table of tlie DliySiii- 
Ikuldlias and the ]3odhlenttvas as fonod iu the 
Badtlhistlc ecriptiires of Nepal. 

Xdi ncToujiA 
I 


3. Ak*>b1ij‘ru 1. VftlrniOmiia. 4. AiuvAtlin. •*. AimivIa 

' I 8cuii)i)invik. I i ^iiliJiiab 

I I I 1 I 

S. Vajinp^iii. ft. rKV*jin|iiiii. 1, Siimniitiv ViyinjiAiii, 

l>li:utRu 


Prom the above list it will be clear and 
evident to all that the snbject-raatter of Oliaitauya 
DSsa’s work was Ijovrowed from tlie Hteiaturo 
of the MaliSySiia Buddhists. Tho Divine Bodlii- 
sattvoe wore believed by the Mahayaua Scliool 
to have been the active aiitliovs of creation. 
“Oite by one, iu succcasiou, they wore appointed 
as creators and govornove of the then existing 
systems of world;”® thveo of them have since 
passed away aud the present world is the \york 
of the fourth Bodiusattva-PadmapSui. 

The Hindus regal'd Bciddlia as one of tlie 
Avalaras of Vi^nu—aa opinion whicli is also 
endorsed by tlie Buddhists of India. In tho 
10th century A.D, Ksomondra, a renowned 
Kashinirian poet aud author of the celehratod 
work ‘AvadSuakalpnlata’ discussed at length the 
MallSyana Buddhism of the day and went so lar 


• Dr. OklflcW'tis’lp#!, Va!. II, p, 11% 
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as to dedaro Buddha as an Avatara of Vi|au. 
No wonder tUerofor® that the Vai^navas of 
Utlcala, who are Buddhists in Iieart though not 
so iu prolesaion, regard Buddha as Vi^nn himself 
and the Bodliisattvas as BvahmSs. In the 
extract from Vj^ugaj bha quoto<l nljove we find 
that llie author aRcrj)>ed to the five subordinate 
Vienna tho following live colours—-white, yelloTr, 
red^ blue and greeu. 

We learn from the literature of the Nepal 
Buddhists that each of the DhySui-Buddhas also 
had a separate colour assigned to Inin. We give 
below a list of the five DliySui-Buddhas witli 
their respective colours: — 


i. 

Vairochana 

... White 

2. 

Ak^bhya 

... Blue 

3. 

Ratnasambhava... 

... Yellow 

4. 

Amitabha 

... Red 

5. 

Amoghasiddha ... 

... Green 


And like the author of Visnugarbha who 
locates these Vi^nns in different I'egious of the 
universe, Buddhist writeva also assign to tlie 
l)hy4ni-linddjias differout Bhavauas or paiticular 
inausious of the imivcrse. 

SvayambliQ Purina, named after Svayambhii 
or Adi Buddha is nii impnrtjuit But] rl hi Stic Scrip¬ 
ture of Nepal. We find in it a passage which 
itins thus—Vuirochaua was placed in tho upper 
celestial regl(ni of the universe, Ak8ob)>ya in 
the efist, Ratna Sainbhava iu the south, AmiiSblia 
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in the west and A 2 nos:lia 3 iddba in the north.^ 
In several of the Ohaityas of Nepal also, the 
Dhyani'Buddlias are assigned iho sauio positions 
as described here. 


OHARMA. 

Dhaimft porfornis an important j^art of Bud¬ 
dhism, being tlio se&nul ol the iJiiddiuKt Trinity. 
The r*eligioii?i woiIutk, Bamai 
and 011101*8, ivlu) ilourisbKd dnrin^f 1.1 of 

Dhavmapila If in llie lltli ('outnvy A.l)„ i‘>niicl 
tliafc this Bhavma liad lost mncli in tho es(ijnal.li>ii 
of the public, anti devoted tinnv lives to vt*- 
establishing liis glory and lost sxtpremacy; and 
with this object in view tunnpostKl fjn* 

Quuya Pnrana and the several Dhurnui-inatjgjilas, 
^ the coarse of onr survey in Jfnynvahhahjn, 
we came across several Oriya Maruiscripfs f(cal- 
ing wth tlie subject of Dharinn, bV)ni tin'so 
Maun scripts we can form some idea of tiic 
influGuco wliich this cult ouco eaorciscd upon 
the nhruls of the people. 

Tlie following account of tlxo origin of 
PlifUTna and of the creation of tlio \iniv«rse I>y 
him id given in the DharinO'GUS of Mahadeva- 
dSsa : — 

“Wliose graceful and majeKtic person is Cfinya 


' '5^ I 

^r«TaiiT a 

sr?r 

(A. SocittrS ScUtion. pp. S7C^71.< 
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aad who is wUliont auy apj^etito or desire; wlio 
lias uo form and ^vllo is absolutely iudescribable 
and iuJefiaable- 20.* 

A e o d 

|“Iii tli;\J I'oceptaclo of world is tbo seat of 
that Lord ; and it is this which is the pxuxi acid 
absolnto paradise sought by all And that world 
is the void of voitU—the great vciitl, created oxit 
of millions of worlds. 20-27. 'I'ln-rc is here uo 
suQ, no moon, uono of Uic oiglit i.utelaiy deities 
of the directions and noither i>irtli nor deatli, 
neither waviuth nor cold. And in this state did 
crores of ages elapse. Heai' me, I shall tell 
you how Dharma was born tlierealter. 28-29. 
After McihSprabhu liad destroyed the sine, the 
glorious face of Dlmnna emanated from him. 
30. After iuuumembld Kalpas had thxis elapsed, 
did the Lord yawn heavily, and out of that yawn 

sfr^r oitiK ^ \ 

^ «c« t* wrff f<rf^ u ^ • 

t ^ v'HK # R^J^’ «Ten i 
t K u 

tt«r« I xe 

viff >nf5 I 

•nff nqiT *^?ra n 

t g*i I 

^qr ^ i x i 

'fi^m tfe i 
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through that glorioi;s mouth was Pavaoa (wind or 
space) born. Bowing down iiis lieatl (at the feet 
of tho Lord) Parana said ‘ Wherefore have you 
brought me into existence ? Wheie shall I go ?' 
The lord implied ‘Parana, blow away quickly 
and come back after you have created tlio 
uni verso.* Au<l iu obedience to tlie directiojis 
of his father, Psvvima went away saying ‘I shoii 
come back alter I have created tlw world, as 
asked by you/ On his 'vay, howover, lie 
reflected thus, 'If I were to create the world, 
I should not lie able to return after I have 
seen the pleasures of it.’ So he shrank back 
fiom the task of creation, and by practising 
yoga and dhySua, begot his son Yuga. 31-36. 
And he asked Yuga, You ai'e to go imme¬ 
diately, and to com© back only after you have 
created the world/ Upon receiving the orders 


^ir ir3 I 
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of liis ffitber, Yaga flew away qiiickly, saying 
‘ I sliall re tarn only aftei I liave done your 
bideling.’ But on bis way he did llnis deliberate, 
*I£ I were to luidevtake tlie work of creation, 
I should not be able to come out after I )mva 
seen the ploasuves of the world.’ So he, too, was 
greatly afraid to nudarfake tho creation and pvo- 
dit<5cd out of bis body a son naiiKjd Kivafijaim 
an<l said to liim ‘Go immediately and come back 
only after you luive created tlio world.’ r>7-41. 
Plavin" ]) 0 en thus directed by his father KiraiSjnaa 
did (in reality) go a\vay but was highly afraid to 
create the world. 42. He could not thus create 
tiiis world, bnt begot oat ot his own pei^on a son 
named Nirguna; 43. and asked him to go 


juf itm ^ ffff I 

iTTif* <ir«f I 
ferat ^{tT JIT %f| I 

wfs Ji«i n 
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away iustantly aud to retura after iliiisUing ilie 
task of creation. 44. Nirgxma, too, failed to 
create the world bat produced iroin hie body Ills 
son Guna 45 ; and saiil ‘You are immediately to 
go away my child, ami return only after you 
have created tlie nniveree.’ 40. With these 
instmetions from liis father, fiuna u'ent away 
quickly but was Jiighly afraid to nudortako the 
task of ci'eation. 47. Jfo tliought witliin himself 
‘Wore I to create tlio woild, I slioiild not he ahb< 
to cojuo out of it after I liave soeii its pleasures.' 
AS. So Guuo, loo, failfltl to create the world and 
(in his turn) l)r()ught out of his parson a s<ni 
named Thula (Stliula); 49. and told him to 
go immediately and come back alter he had 
cieated the \iniverse. 50. Thula flew away 
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spee^Iily, liavijiRbeen thus directed by Ills fatlier, 
but was fti’eatly afraid to undertake the task. 
51, lie shrank back from creating the uni- 
verso iu ^jreat fear ami sat down on liis way 
lieaviug <lrtep sighs. 52. He was aI)sorved 
in deep meditation and abstraction, ami begot 
of his own |Mu*soiia son iianiod Dhaviim; 53. aod 
said to 111 in ‘Oo quickly, my cl did, and ooino 
back after liaviiig {cix*ate<i aiul) <'xpej ieiic<Hl tlio 
plmwiivesof l1u 5 tvorld.* 5-1. ‘I3iit you must be vary 
quiok in going Troiii and ooiuing I)ack to this place, 
or else yon will bo overtaken by Mnha on your 
way and will never bo able to come back at all.* 
55. Unable to disobey the words of his father, 
Uliavma went away saying that he would roturn 
as soon os lie had clone with the creation. 56. 
But even be was afraid to create the world 
though he had left his father with the above 
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words snd sat down to tliiuk oat (some way 
wliei*eby he could extricate liimself). 57. Ho 
said to himself Tatlier’s words are inviolable. 
Were I to fall back fi*om the task of cj'eation, 
I should meet wifli certain destnictiou, 5S. 
But what an insoluble riddle it is! Even the 
Rgis, when overtaken by Uloha, come to destruc¬ 
tion. How then am I to create moha and yet 
live safe and seen re V' 59. Having thus renpoted 
within himself, Dhai-ma sat dowi; in ostreme 
anxiety and trouble of miiid, and his body 
began to perspire. 00. He then \vipe<l liis 
forehead witli his hand and sliook off the drops 
of pei*8pivation upon tJie gi'Ound ; and from 
there a woman sprang np. 61. She was a young 
lady in full bloom with sweet and gentle smiles 
(upon her lips) .... 62. Having seen 
hms Dharma was amoiously inclined> and he 
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held in hand the seed that flowed out. 66. Then 
Bharma let the seed drop there, which fell in three 
different parts. 71. A.nd out of the seed Brahma, 
Visau and I^vara were born. Dharnm was highly 
pleased to see tliese thi'oe sous- 72. Then he said 
to BrahinS *You avo to go and create the world;' 
to Visun 'Yon are to destroy the demons’; 
7^. and to I^vava ‘Because you occupy a junior 
place to and Vi^u. you »re to go and 

pjactise abncmctiou ami meditation.’ 71. T aiu 
ixow goitiff away to wlicie my father is; (but) yoti, 
three brotliers, are to lomain hero and create the 
tlic world.’ 75. Then the goddess said “Having 
begotten me from your forehead, you are my 
father. How then am I to live with the sons, 
leaving their father?” 7C. Dharma replied‘Why 
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will you go with me ? With all the pleasiues ol: 
the world, all the people will come to worship 
you here. 77. Braluna, Vienu auci Hsi*a» my three 
sous, will create here the play-house of the world. 
78. (Though but one) you youmelf will be 
millions in form, as tute^lary deities ot villages; 
and every ilay will you have millions of wovsiup 
tho wide world over.’ 79. (llien) ho addotl 
'BralmiS will create tlie world aiul lill this play¬ 
house with great dolls (/.«., heiug«).’ 80 . . . 
Aud thus were they begotten of Dlianna . . , 

91. Aud tbu.s the mother remaiued hem with 2»cv 
sons aud having (tlins) cmated the world Dhanna 
went back to the place of his falhei .’ 92. 

From the above account of creation quoted 
tn ext^nao we come clearly to know that both tlie 
elements and the attnbutes sprang into esistence 
from the Supreme Lord of the universe, vis,, 
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SlftliS^unya. lu the beginning he wae destitute 
ol all attributes; then he Ciuue to develop attri> 
butes and assjinied a material fonu. 'iliereafter 
lie mauirestcd himself as Dhanna and from the 
sweat of his bixjw created a ))eaittiftjl woman 
representing the primordial energy of the 
univej'se. And from tins did Bralmia, Vi|nu and 
Jlahe^vava spring; niid to thojii wxin nia<lc <rver 
tlie cliarge aiul tlic care o( the creation, 

Womeet witlj a similar description of creation 
in the CCnya I'uriim af l*anim i'ai-Klit.v Pii*st 
<>! all, he deiivc's tho wind or space, lime 
and the elemontK from the MaltSQfuiyiv ajj<l then 
from his body, which was Dharina itself, NiraS- 
jana. Fioin the sweat of Nivafijana’s brow did 
tlio priiuortlial energy spring, from wluch again 
di<l Bi'ahma, Vj^jtu and Mahi'^\'ai'a have theii* 
beings. Tlie reader will now agice with us in 
lliiuhing, wc may liopc, that the influence of 
the Dliarnm cult as expmindeil by 1*Sinai Pandlta 
is lai gelj' re fleeted iu the DbarmaeltS of Jfahadeva 
I'lSsa. Just uH one Ileal'S certajji classes of the 
people sing JJIjaviim-Mangala in dilferent places 
of tlio RSdha country, bo one will hear, in some 
parts of MayuralihaCja, the tribes known as* 
i‘5na, BStlinris, &c., tO' sing the Dharmagil§ by 
MahSdeva DSsa.® 

MahSdeva Disa has also adopted the same 
tlieoiy of creation as has been pwinulgated 


« For niarmfk «ulC, Se« B«npi1 Ccdms Bmrt. P ^v4. 
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by the MahSySna Bncldhism. He lias also 
followed RSinSi Pandita by representing; Dhavma 
AS male, while the Buddhists of Nepal worehip 
Bharma aa a feuialo divinity, giving it tho name 
of Praj&S or the primordial energy. 

BalaiSina D&sa also, while deeignaling 
‘Mal^unya’ as ‘Nivafijana,’ regarded ‘Bharma' 
as tlie primordial energy. Thus in Lis Gone^a- 
VibhQti-tikS he says—* 

« an ottti i 

ifftfyaTfrr 11 

wfiff afr 9iRfuT5T 1 

e?lT wIV wft d' 1 iram?) 

« o « e e 

“That goddess is the AdimStS and that god is 
Mahaounya. And that AdimatS and Nirafijana 
are related to one another as friend. This is the 
(real) secret, but try to understand them more 
particularly. ’ 

In tho Svayainbhu Piiiana of Nepal Blianna 
is represented as Piajua-Paransila or Ihuldlm- 
]l(St§ i.e. the mother of all Buddhas, who hus no 
beginning, no end— 

9 UWllUHT I 
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“DhAvmft is know throxigliont the three 
worlds as Dav& (mercy); and is regarded as the 
iQOtlier of all the TatliSgatas. And having the 
colour of the slcy and the form of tlx© (JUnya, 
she is named KhagSnanS. 

“ Mothov Qunyats is known as Buddha-MSlS 
and ill tlioloriu or Prajfia PSvaniitS fih© is also 
tlic niother of the Buddhists.** 

Just IIS liere QQn^’atS or Pi*ajfi5 Paratnita is 
looked upon as the mother of all the TatliagaCas 
or Buddhas i.i?. as the AdimStS, bo iu various 
places of the Quuya^iidiliitS of AcliyutSuanda, 
Dliarma, or for the matter of that, the void itself, 
is treatexl as the mother of all the gods; aud 
the Pammatmau is used synonymously with tlio 
Great Void, thus:— 

“unj'UTwrfs *mijwr wra i’’ ( ) i 

“ The primordial mother of the gods, the 
beetower of Ixoons upon Cunya, is herself 
known as the Qunya.” “ ndiik of the PavamSt' 
man itself as tlie ilaliS-Qunya.” 

It is clear and evident from the C Bus of JlahS- 
dftva Disa and BalarSiiia DSsa that the Buddhist 
Vaisnavas of Utkala were divitled between two 
cauipK of Xaitli. According to one, Bharma, 
doaigiiated AS Xiraujaa;!, was thofii*9t caxxseof the 
universe and his form was Cunya or Void. Not 
unlike the folloa-ers of the Bharma-cult of the 
lla4ha country wl 10 have associated and mixed 
up the following description of Vi^au with the 
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dJiydna of Malia-QSaya—“ ^ arftrsro 

I ire^STs# 'OTi^ n ” “ For 

the tt}]eviatiou of all tiouliles nnd difttroBsoK 
one eliould call upon tho four-lianded ijod, ckd ii> 
n white piece of olotli and having the colour oJ' 
the mooa and n graceful conn ton an oe”—tlioj*. 
too, incoi*porated the description contfnned in 
the above line with their m3Titic syllaljlo 

” "Oni, Koliitatlouto the QQnya Ttmh- 
man.” The other camp regard<*d and woiKlijppi'd 
Dharma um a feinalo divinity, .rnst as llio rnnigi* 
of Dlianna is a liiglily saoved ohjoot in Mepn) and 
is woiTthippod in ovory Chatiya there, so in the 
CJiait3'aa of Miiytirabluifija, Dhannn, was onslinm^d 
ami worshipped In the fojualo form. In lire 
beginning of the Kightcentli Contniy tlioTihetan 
pilgrim, Huddhagupta TathftgnrnnSiha, wiL- 
nesacd this worship in that place. In the vici¬ 
nity of ITnvibhafija Cltnitya, visitod by this 
Tibetan pilgnni, wo also di 8 cr)vcvcd, in tin* 
course of onr cxplorotion, a similar stoue-lignre 
of Dharma, 

uinvKHK 

\To havo found in the long extract made above 
from the DharmagitS that the author used the 
words NirvSna and MahS^unya as synonyms for 
Vaikuptha,^ Ncuv, the term Nirvgna has hetn 
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explained by many scholare as the complete 
aunihilation of being; and tbia la also the 
interpretation that obtains among tlie people. 
Bat it is not cormborated by DhamiagitS, 
according to which tlio term ia neitlrer negative 
uov privative but a positive one, denoting 
no anniliilation of being but the essence of it. 
And this is just the view tliat Mr, Siv/nki adopts 
jji his MahSy&ua Buddhism. Thus he says.— 
^'The MahlySnu Buddhism was tho first roll- 
gioiifl teaching in India that contradicted tlte 
doctrine of NiwSipfi ns conceived by otlmr I-Iiudu 
thinkers who sacv in it a complete annihilation oP 
being; for they thought that existence is evil, and 
evil ia misery, and Che only way to escape misery 
is to duBtroy the root of existence, which is nothing 
less thmi the total cessation of humau desires 
iiud activities iu Nirv&pic unconsciousness. The 
Yoga taught selMorgecfulness in deep meditation, 
tUu SSihUbya, the absolute separation of Pnrucui 
Xroui Pvakriti, which uicaus undiaturbed self'Con- 
tempUtion; the Vcd&nta, absorption in the 
BrahruAn, which is the tots! suppraBsiou of sll 
pavtlculnrs; aud thus all ot them considered 
oiuAncipation from 1mman desires nnd eapiratious 
tn he A heavenly bliss, that is Kii-vanaJ’^ 

Inins NirSkSra-Sfimhita AchyutSunutIa Bfisn 
declares NivvSca to be tlie last stage of the 
ac'ligious life. He says— 

wtr i” 

* L>. T, Suztiki'« BuiUbiao), p. SiO. 

s 
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NIRVANA. 


“ Kuow h\m who is BrabinSnanda (who finds 
<lelight in. the Brahman) to be the \inreveale<l 
DivySoanda. The name of his Guru is Satchid&> 
uanda, who is no less than the AnSdi (without 
begmnicg or end) NirvSiia.’’ 

Tn fact, the several prominent Vai$nava poets 
o! Orissa, snch as BalarSma DSsa, JagariD&tlia 
DSsa, ChaitSnya D&sa, Achyuta Dlsik, and MahS- 
deva Dasa, in their respective works, itso the 
terms *ilfah5^imyft’ ‘CCnya Brahma,’ ‘Vsikuntlta* 
and ‘Nirvana’ as conveying one and the same 
meaning. 


AN UTTAR A YOGA. 

Abundant materials are on record to prove 
sufficiently that Annttara Yoga or Ha^ha Yoga 
obtained largely among the cjypto Buddhists of 
Orissa. According to T&rauStha, T&n> 

irisni, whicli \vas only a popular but degraded 
ioim of Yoga, ^vaa tiausmitted from the tirar» 
of Asaijga and Bhanna-kirti. While endorsing 
the above view Dr. Kern writos, “ After Dharma- 
klrti’s time the Anuttara Yoga became more aii<l 
move general and influential" The I'eligious 

works by BalarSma DSsa and others luruisJi 
proofs in favour of this opinion. The Buddhista 
as well as the Qaivas regard GcrakianStha as the 
founder of the Eatha-Yoga system. The Vaif- 
i^va-Buddhistic work, entitled Amara-pa^ala 
opens with a prologue containing a dialogue 
between Gorak^anStha and MallikSnStha. The 
works by AchyutSnanda and BalarSma, too, pay 
a sufficient homage to Guru MlnanStha, Guru 
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Oorak^anSths,'* llalHkSoStlio, Virasinilia, LolJ- 
dSsa, BSlig^lSsn and others. 

BHAKTI AND BRAHMAVADA. 

Dr. Kern jnstly observes— 

‘'MuliSySnism lays a great stress on devotion, 
in tills respect as lu many others harniouisiug 
with the cuiTcnt of feeling in India which led to 
the growing importance of Bhakti. It is by the 
feeling of fervent devotion combined with the 
preaching of active compassion that the creed 
haa enlisted the sympathy of numerous millions 
of people and has become a factor in the history 
of mankind, of much greater importance than 
orthodox Buddhism.*’t 

The Oriya works of BalarSma Disa, Jagan- 
n&tha DSsa, Chaltauya DSsa and Achyuta ])IUa 
are permeat^ with a spirit of devotion ; and there 
are many songs in these which display a high 
spiritcial emotion. Besides, the MahSySna School 
indicates a conception of the Brahman which is 
based on the linos of the VeclSnta Philosophy. '‘It 
would perhaps be moi^ acenratn to say that it is a 
pantheistic doctrine with a tl^eistio tinge; Buddha 
takes the place of the personified masculine 
Brahman of the V0d5nta.”J 


* r»c-Mtn*ioa>avig (b; Sumj)o KJiiUui»i/), a rencAvtiod Scholar 

.•f Tibeti aiy* “AboM tbU fimi; (/r. tl« Lllh CcriUiryAD.) fciolisli 
y<«l8 ol BciibHiirt Voisi (}iinikmuAtli& lieomc Givnita 

’^rtnyuk*' Jouniftlot the AiUkUv S^iuty o( BcnipU, for 1S9S. L 
, S'l. 

t l)r K«r<i'» SuildbUra, |>. 121. 

X Do. ‘to. ?. 
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BE.ISTI AJTO CBAlLMiVADA. 


The -works of the ahovc'meationed authors 
abound -^vith passages substautiating this con- 
stractiou. They show how Buddliistn developed 
the idea of the Brahiuau, and how this Buddhistic 
ideal lastly evolved itself out in tlie creed of the 
later Vaigmivas. The following extract from the 
(JtxDya-SaiiihitS o£ Aohyuta Dasa will sufficiently 
iUnstiate this— 

VKtr ^*37 wrt? inrff tot wsrf? f9 i 
fsnr^ qiesii u 

qr«qsaf5r<TT ftnj a 
wfiw f sA t Tt J 

ufif Ttg ^«?7 vrtsw li 

tfcmr f%qrT was ira* irar fnftj t 

tirb $9 firfflWT fssTVsr ^rafe fnfsr ri 

IVTQ $9 9TW visual V^xf^tSi CWSR I 

flaw v<tr wTnTw TSrr q^sr ii 

sfftfH isrvfe 9V $9 xTf^ i^dr! 

^Tcr «fnr«q u** 

(qrwnr) 

“The essence is hidden in the primordial 
essence, the part is absorbed in the eternal -whole, 
On tlie spotless Alekljapura is impriuted a divioe 
form. On the Imuk of the KSIiiirll, tinder the 
Kadamba tree, the gods begin to shed lustei*s 
from their bodies, Hearing the sweet voice of 
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Cbampaka>lalItS aud Preina-latl^ RanJ^ is mad 
witli love. Tlie voice is as sweet as music, 
and as delicious es nector. In the Great Void 
where there is no day and no night, railiious of suns 
begin to shine. 1 saw the auiuiated world Lost 
in the inanimate, water mixed with water, 
fire with lire, and air with air. The five senses 
made up of the five substances—eartli, water, fixe, 

\ air, am) sky —became merged in the great eternal 

void without form and without name in my 
presence. The Great Void is effulgent, it has no 
sense of sight or heating, there is not a single 
line or form in it That brilliant Fire becomes 
the Gmt Void aud is called iTyotiifinanda (bliss¬ 
ful light)" 

CRYPTO BUDDHISTS OF THE ISTH CENTURY. 

The MSdhyamikas were absolute AnSUna- 
vfidins (champions of the doctrine of tton- 
egoism);® while the aforesaid devout poets were 
all of them AtmavSdins (followers of the doctiine 
of egoism) though they supported the doctrine 
of the void, for ParamStman, the great Ego or the 
Great Void, ^vas, os the Brahman, the central idea 
about which all the effervescense of their devout 

K etic inspirations gathered. How then can 
5se poets be regarded as Crypto-BnddhiWs ? 

It has been shewn in the beginning of this 
treatise that the ancient Buddhistic community 
came to be divided, in couise of time, into 
various sects. Of these the YogSehars School 
believed in the existence of the soul or Ego, 
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but the others did not subscribe to this belief. 
We have jiiso found that the MSdhyamikas 
lCM>ked rrith some disfaTour and suspicion upon 
the BodhisattvaySnas or QrSvakaySnas, closely 
following the footsteps of the Sthavira Sect, 
because many of them were found to believe in 
the e^steuce ol the aoul or Ego. It has farther 
been noted almost at the outset that the sect of 
the MautraySiias which sprang into existence 
about the fotirlh Centiirj* A.D. believed iu the 
unification of tlie JivStman (individual soul) and 
the Paromatmau (the universal soul). NSgSijhiun 
the expoimder of the doctrine of the void and 
after him BignSga, the great Buddhistic logi* 
dan. had exercised great influences in Utkda. 
Even so late as the seventh Century when the 
Chinese pilgrim Eiuen Tsang (Yuan Chuang) 
came to visit India, he found here many rem¬ 
nants of their influences. Though in Odra he 
had found the MahSyfinists in ail their glory and 
greatnews, what he saw in Kaimga was but the 
MabSySna Sthavira Sect, The sect of tiie 
HinaySuae spr.ing fiom the primitive Sthavira 
cult, and it is very likely that the llahS- 
ySna Sthavira Sect which came into existence 
in later times was simply the outcome of the 
union of these two into one. For long the 
voice of the Hinayinas was the predominant 
one in Northern Bengal, and though in the time 
of the P8la Dynasty many of them were forced 
to embrace the meed of the MahSySnists, yet their 
original doctrines, ideas and beliefs were not 
altogether eS^d; rather, they grmv and wm*© 
jaised up with their new acquisitions. We 
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liave ali’eady said that Kagarjuna had accepted 
the theories and doctrines oi the Gita and the 
Upani^ds. No wonder, therefore, that the 
MaiitraySnas, who followed his creed, also 
accept^ and tried to aesimilate the Atmavltda, 
doctrine of egoism, as expoanded in the GIt5- 
Nepal was the chief abode of the MahaySnists. 
After the principal Bnddhist College ol NSlanda 
was destroyed and razed to the CTonnd on tho 
con^inest of the country hy tlie liluhnmtnodans, 
many of the Buddhist of the place went 

to and took refuge in Nepal with their religious 
scriptures. The relics of these sacred writings 
are even now to he met xrith there. It was witli 
the help of these and with the assistance rendared 
by one of Vajracharyas of the present VajraySna 
sect of Nepal, which is only a debased form of 
the MantraySna cult, derived in its turn from the 
MahSySna School, that Mr. Hodgson has been 
able to detect fonr different sects dividing 
amongst themselves the Buddhistic community 
of the place. The names of these four schools 
are Sv&bhSrikas, Ai^varikas, KSrmikas and 
Yatnikas. Mr. HoOgson^s remarks may hn 
thus summed up— 

The SvSbhSvikas, apparently the oldest of 
the four schools, is again suhdh ided into two 
sects, viz., Sv5bh5vikas simple and PrSjfijka 
SvSbhSvikas. The former hold that nature or 
matter alone exists, engaged in an eternal 
evolntion of entity and non-entity; while, 
according to the latter, matter in two modes, 
abstract or proper and concrete or contingent, is 
the sole suhstaoce. All the active and intelli* 
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geub powers ave imitised in tbe first moclo, o>3 
inherent in matter, whicli is here deified and 
held to be naity, iitimnlability, rest and bliss. 
The achial and visible uatiire, the scene of 
action, moltiplicity, change and pain, is tlie 
result of the second mode. Tlie first is called 
Nivitti and the second Pravitti. The poweVK 
of matter in their iinity aie indescribable; but 
in their concrete forma, l.c., ns nature, M.hey aro 
symbolised by tli© yoni and peisouified ns a 
female cliviiiity called Adi-PrajfiS and Aili- 
Dharma.’ Transmigintions are due to Prayrtti, 
Nivrtti producing eternal bliss. To attain ibis 
is the honum (the highest good) of 

man. 

In their interpretation of Nivrtti, there is a 
division amongst the Ai^varikas, some holding 
that * Buddha represents intellectual essence 
and is the sole entity,* and others tliat * Dharma 
or material essence exists with Buddha iu 
Nivrtli,’ the two being inseparable there. 
When tbe essential principle of matter passes 
into the slate of Pinvrtti, Buddha, the typo of 
active power, firet proceeds from it and then 
associates with it; and from that association 
results the actual visible wrld. The principle 
is feigned to be a female, first the matter and 
then tlie, wife of Buddha. 

The KSrmika School is so called from the 
Word Karma, 'meaning moral action,’ and the 
yStwha 'from the word yaiiiOj signifying in¬ 
tellectual force, skilful efforts.’ They are simply 
later developments of and supplements to the 
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first two sclioolg. Both the SvSbhSvikas anU tlie 
Ai^vnrikas had in their own ways 'assigned that 
•eternal ueceseavy connection of virtue and 
felicity in which they alike believed/ The 
KSvinikas nud the YStnikas did not raise this 
questiou but confined themselves'to the pheno¬ 
mena of human nature, its fi'ee-will, its sense 
of right and wrong and its mental power—to thij 
wisdom of SrabhSva or Pi*ajii5 or Adi-Buddha/ 
There were two qiiestionB here—fs that connec¬ 
tion to be realized by man by ‘tlie just conduct 
of his \i]iderstan<ling y * or, is it to be realized 
by ‘ the proper cultivation of his moral sense ? ’ 
In reply, the Yatnikas stood for the understand¬ 
ing and the Kaiinikas for the moral sense, and 
thus they removed “ the obloquy so justly attach¬ 
ing to dm ancient PrSjfiilca and even to the 
Aiqvarika School, because of the want of pw- 
vidence and of domimon in their first cause.” 
CSkya gives the following descriptions of Katina 
and Yatna in DivySvadana, “Tlie Union of 
UpSya and Prajfia is Karma, while Yatna is 
produced by I$vara (i.e., Adi-Buddha) from 
PrajfiS or Sivrtti, and all the difficulties that 
occur in the affairs of this world or of the neict 
are rendered easy by Yatna.” Impersonality 
and quiescence of the first cause witli which the 
Svftbbgvikas and the Ai^varikas wem charged 
were removed hy these two schools by attri¬ 
buting free-will to man and moral attributes to 
God- The KSrmikas believe that fate is their 
Own creation 

Just as in Nepal the whole Buddhistic com¬ 
munity is found at present to have been divided 
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into four different sects, so in Utlala, after tlie 
destruction of KSlanda, tk© resident BuddMsts 
were divided into several pTominent sects, all 
springing up as resxilts of tk© contact they 
successively come in witk tlie cliflerent pkBses 
of Buddhism. Even so late as the ICth Century 
traces of their quondam influence and relics of 
their scriptures were discernible iu XJtkalo. 
Achyutinanda Daso has thus refeired to these 
schcils in hie Qunya-Sariihica^ 

“nnrna* jTijiws i 
^rmr ofe fsfvt ri 

VlyT t 

ufhv ii 
•err? ‘ 

Ir Sww % n” {^o ibw'iJt) 

'* The NSgSntSka (followers of NfigSrjuna), the 
Vedsntako, (or Ssuti4iuika Schools) and the Yo- 
gSntaka (or YogachSra School)—^ill these have 
laid down, with all the sincerity oi their faiths, 
varioiTS laws and bye-laws of conduct. The 
system of religious observances and practices 
inaugurated by Gorak^anStha and the command 
of VSra Siihba, the Yoga system of MallikSu&tha, 
the doctrine of the li&uli or BSula Sect, and the 
Sak^mantras of LohldSsa and KapUa-^11 these 
have been buried in secrecy.” 

Now, on the strength of these line© we can 
safely aseert that NSgSntaka oi* the MSdhyainika 
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Philosophy introduced by NSgarjnna, the YogS- 
cLSra or the system of rites and observances 
closely atin to those of Yoga as introduced and 
enjoined by Asa:^ga and others, and the time* 
honoured school of Buddhism, called SautSntrika, 
dealing with ancient Sutras or Buddhistic dogmas 
based upon the Upani^ads—these three schools 
of thought; and the Hatha-Yoga systems in¬ 
troduced and propagated by Gorak|anStha^^ 
and j^fnlJikSuStha who flourished in later times, 
the doctrines of the Bsula sect, and the mantrfis 
introduce! by Jjohid5ea,t and Kapila—all these 
were all along alive and active, though driven 
underground by the force of many antagonistic 
circumstances. We take the Ai^varika, itSrmika 
or Ystnika School of thought which obtains among 
the Buddhistic community of Nepal, to be but 
the latest phases of the YogSntaka School of 
philosophy (which is in r^ty an attempt 
at a compromise between the ancient Yog&chSra 


* Onru OATftkmniltliiv wm a dSMlpIc o( Mfnai)«ain otbenHu bimm 
)w. UuMyoulm. TIk} m«awr]r ot U>olAt(«r Is worihippoil br Uis Norntr 
M being Uie CttWnry <lel^ «f NepAl. In the Wrt«ry ftf 
TIUUck Rud<ll3l»uiQ«mkMn)UtAOCCupie« promjns&t pUev, btht;! 
Iwiiooml ftrul Ax-Anbijikcd lui on« of tbc princfixJ Da<t<Ihf»( ttges. Wc 
Icnni from the poo o! Ijlnu TKimnlcba, hfotoriui of Badflhiom. fbot tbo 
wbolc «et «)f t>io «lisci|iles au<l ^Icwora of QonkMoAtbft euibittctsiithe 
cult of CftiTim in ti>e tbirtanth eeneor; AD. Breii now be U hot I 
m grett eeCecni end ddricH es Giea ebe V«gl cIm. Ube:)tveit 
blflcet bt in CuoytkSbmbitA tbet hotb he iuul MelliklinAUin wera 7<ye- 
rurlut, ir. irtennch ndbereite of tbo K7etem;o( YogiebAxA. 

t lit iiie nligioue books of the DtiuitiA «ult of lUirUa, LoblOAtA Liu 
boon roterrcii bi w I«oblcban(lni or Lohloheadm. In ConjbpurAnb ve 
And Ml bUiulob to ti)C wonbip of DhArmn or Cuo^e by lUjS Hen* 
cLbiwIrn, fivUier of Lotiiehantlns M)«I bla ntotbor. Mention ui 

DtAde in Oan;a*f«MDb1tft blw of the yravrajy^ wotAi* buit NimkltA* 
Dbvinn to bj imd the revmo modu of SfitlLnnb 

(<le»otion luul pnyer) elter tbe ptincJplee nt ‘NilfibilakA' or Negfl- 
rjUQR. 
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and tlie Vedanta Philosopliy), and tlio 
Svlbhivika or PrSjfiika SvabhSvike School, 
also to be met widi there, siirYived as the 
Nagintaka School of Orissa—being a later deve¬ 
lopment of the Madhyamika School inaugurated 
by NagScjima. It also becomes clear and 
evident even from Qunya-samhitS that in the 10 th 
Century A.D., Utkala ■svas largely iindev the in- 
duecce of the MahSySna School in its two 
brandies of YogSchSva and MSdhyamika. Be¬ 
sides. it lias been clearly established fwin tlio 
Vienuj?arbha of (.Jhoitanyo DSsa and the Dhanua- 
gic£ of idabSdeva DSea ^at the worship of the 
Piificlia-DhyJni Buddha which even now obtains 
among the Newav Buddhists and the worship and 
narration of the traditional story of Dharma 
introduced by BSmSi Pandit in the time of tbo 
l^ila Kings, were in vogue in Utkala at the time. 
To escape the persecution and oppression which 
followed in the reign of PratSparudra, 

upon the Buddhists of ad sects and schools, 
a lai'ge majority of them embraced the Gatujiya 
phase of Vaiipavism of Lord Qrl Chaitanya. 
But it does not seem likely nor is it reasonable 
to expect, that all of them were earnest and 
sincere converts to the later Vai^navism of 
Gauda. Uji the contrary, we hope, it would not 
be too much to infer and assert that though many 
of them gave themselves out to be devout Vai^ 
navas and staunch and loyal devotees c£ tlahS- 
prabhu,yet they were, in their heart of hearts, but 
votaries of Buddha. And wo can safely count 
Achyut&nanda, BalarSma BSsa, Jagannl^ and 
Chaitanya Dfea, referred to before, among this 
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cUss of Vai^civas. Acliyut&uauda lias himself 
throtni a flood of side ligbtupoa this in his Ctihya- 
aaihliita. It is related iu his XirSkSva-SamhitS 
that implicitly oheyiDg the direction of Qri Chai- 
tanya, AclmytSnanda first became a converttoVai^ 
narisin under SanStana GosvSmi and following 
the custom and practice of this sect, he put on all 
tlieir outxfard marks. Refeniug to himself in his 
work he says tliat sliovtly after his couversion to 
Vaiinavism, lie could iu uo way biing Ms mind 
to take any the least I uteres i in mundane niattew. 
Witii the lapse of time this leadenoy became 
more and moi*e marked, and his parents grew 
more and more dit^satisfled and disgusted with 
Jrim. Thus the only bonds that tried to tie 
him down to the concerns of the world, hi'oke 
asunder of themselves, making him Cjuite loose 
and fi ee to follow the dictates of his own souL 
In course of time the Nirgu^ia made Himself 
manifest to him, illuminiug the innermost recesses 
of bis heart iind calming and pacifying the 
Ktorm of passion and desire. At length, ten 
years and ten months after Ids coxirersion, at the 
foot of the western banian tree and iu the village 
of Tripura on the bank of tlie river Pa tan!,, 
he was gmccd by the presence of his Guru 
Ihahma in his naked and uutrimmed sublimity. 
lli& niiiuo was ‘MahSiiauda’. Tlic mighty preceiv 
tor initiated him into the secrets and mysteries 
of religion and explained to him that the ulti¬ 
mate object of devotion, upon wliich alone the 
miud was to be concentrated, witli reference to 
the attainment of which tlie whole life was to 
be regulated, and which was greater than the 
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greatest of the preceptors, was ‘ SachcliidSnaada’ 
‘AaSdi NitvSna.’*—a stage where it is all 
eteiQal Iife» eternal bliss and consdonsness. 
A abort while after this Ach^nta came to the 
forest of Dandaka, on tbe eastern bank of tbe 
PracbS and visited many R|is and Tapes vine (her¬ 
mits, sages and ascetics). The misunderstandings 
and dissensions, which prevailed among these, 
have not been passed over in silence in C^ya 
Si^bita. About a week after this, at dead of 
nigbt and ia the heart of a dense forest, he was 
graced with the presence of Lord Buddha. 
Acliyuta has thus alluded to him ia his Quaya 
Si^hitft:— 

“Foi* five or seven days I walked into the 
dense forest in search of my Lord. One day at 
dead of night when I was deeply absorbed 
in studying the details of those who have 
met him and who have not, I was graced 
with Hie presence. Ee said ‘ Long and 
tedious has been the separation between myseK 
and the five souls of my life. I would not 
rest till 1 met you.’ Having heard this, I 
fell prostrate at His feet, cried aloud‘‘Saved. 
0 I am saved now I’ and informed Him of 
all the thoughts and ideas of my mind. 
Having heard me, the Lord burst into a fit of 
laughter and said ‘Listen, Achyuta, to what I sax'. 
In the Kaliyuga, I have made myself maoifesft 
again as Buddha. It is desirable, however, for you 
in the Kaliyuga to hide your Buddhistic frames 
of mind away from view. You (five) are indeed 


* VfaU>?Irtk.^Sftabl(.V 
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my five souls, my five lives. Having \mdergon© 
incarnation, I have found you back. All troubles 
and calamities will now be put an end to by 
means of the NiiSkSra-maatra (devotion to form¬ 
less Brahman or (Junya). Having saved yourselves 
lirst by this, you will save others afterwards. 
I tell you, fake refuge in Buddha,—in 
mother Adi-^akti or the first primordial energy 
iie. Bhnrma) and in die Suijglia^ (cougregatioa). 
By devoting yourself to the NiraUam, you will be 
chastened and purified ^vith an inlliix of piety, all 
pure and tmnspareut. Having said all this, He 
initiated me into the religion of the NrradhSra, 
(seli-suetained) and instructed mo to go back into 
the ivorld and propagate this religion (as the 
means of salvation) in this Kaliyuga. The Lord 
said also “I^now that Buddha Is none else but 
Brahma Himself- And in this form do I dwell 
ineide all bodies. Go, Ye Achyuta, Anauta, 
•Taoovanta, BakrSma and JagancStha, go and 
putlish what I say to you.’* Having been thus 
ordered, we live, instead of going to MaaaySna 
entered the forest when I^is and Tapasviss, 
the SonnySsins, the followers of Vira Siihha, Rohi- 
dSsa and Kapila, and the BSula sect, all these 
bodies gathered together in an assembly, and 
there made known, the wishes and directions of 
the Lord. I explained to them the Mantra, Yantra 
and KaranySaa, appropriate to the Oiinya or Void 
Upon this all the sages blessed themselves and 
blessed the name of the Lord. They then under- 


* By iiiartv ot Uie lAtcr SU.i'tifonncd vtiicxit SangJia w»a 
ioto 3</Hltkn. 
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stood tliat Qiinya Brabnia, devoid of fill forms. 
Himself resides fts light, iuside all bodies. The 
moviog a'od the stationary, the insect and the 
dr. inside all these are theQuuya Poru^a, and the 
QOnya '^'antra. The NirSkSra (formless) Yantra 
which is the essence (emblem ?) of the Quuya- 
puru^a, who is a helpmate of the meek iu spirit, 
has revealed all tliis out of great kind ness /7 
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ftKiVK *csi^ fi^w «ft* f I I 
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Tbers can now be do shadow of a doubt 
about the fact that tbe great soulsj vis. 
JngannStha, BalarSma, Acbyuta, Ananta and 
Ja^ovanta DSsa, who have up till now generally 
passed for devout Vai^ava poets, were in the 
sixteenth century the ‘five lives’ of the Buddhists 
/>. mighty pillars of the great structure of the 
crypto Buddhistic community of Utkal. They 
acknowledged and sang the glory of the Trinity. 
We have already quoted, in connection with the 


tK w vr irviT i 
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history of the Bathuri tiib© the Qunya or Dhariiia 
O&yatn that ia to be fonod ia the ^SiddbSntA- 
dambara’ of BalarSma Dfiea. There also the 
meditation npon or the mental recitation of, this 
trinity of Buddha, Dharma and Saijgha are 
hinted at, as tbo means of salvation. The 
Mau&yBna that is alluded to in QUoya Samhitft, 
seems to be but another form of the name, 
^^fantrayftna.’ AchyutyAnanda said tiiut in his 
time the influence of the Msuay&na or Mantrayaoa 
sect had considerably dwindled ; and it was for 
tins that the images of gods which wet's originally 
all of the mind, or to be realised from t);o 
mantma, hsd been reduced to images of wood. 
Atone or earth, rendering it impossible to realiao 
any longer their true natures and characteristics. 
And it was for this degeneration that Bhagavat 
propagated through the medium of these five 
ineu, the doctrine of the Ohnya Brahman putt¬ 
ing on the guise of Buddha, for the ealvatiou 
of tJ\e sinner and tlie sufferer of the Xali-yuga. 
Though they were sincere Buddhists, being 
votaries of Buddha, yet they found it necessary, 
imy tmarojdable, to keep their Bxtddhistio 
frames of niind hidden under the guise of 
Vaiepavism—for fear of the persecutions by 
the llrShmanas and Kin^. It is for this tlmt 
we finci the following fine in AchyutAnandn’s 
Qtnya SaihbitS^ 

ftnwa iftgj” i 

“ It is desirable in the Kaliyuga that the 
followers of Buddha should be disguised.” 
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INCARNATION OF BUDDHA. 

Not only Aclwuta DSsa but almost all tbe 
auciont poets of Utkala wbes slugiog of tbe ten 
iscarnations, bare referred to JagaunStba or the 
D&rU'Brahma as being one and the some xritli 
the incamatioD of Buddha, the saviour of men 
Jn tbe Kali-yuga.* 

Vy&Ba also expressed in his BJiSgavata 
PurSns — 

nffr Fsrsw vvIfTu i 

NfswfF i” 


Then on tbe advent of Kaliyiiga, for the 
purpose of misleading tbe Asuras^ the Lord will 
e bom in Kibata as son to Afijana, and nam&l 
Buddha.’’ 




But the devout poet JagannSth DSaa did not 
subscribe to this; be alTmned, on the contrary, 
iU the Aftb skandha of his Bh&gnvata 
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* TUui tbd poot SAtniAdAm eA7» tn bf» tfAliabkiantia, 

‘*«rat s«T esmr i 

**ln the Binlh ! pflj my humblo mpect^* tn U>e inenrtfttfou of 
BdJiUi* tvbo In tbe form of bulilfaft Jn’olt In the NilAchaii iji. -rnri." 
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'* Coming down to tlie world as the all-wise 
Bnddha, the Lord will diifiiae knowledge, give tin 
the religion inculcated in the Vedas and promul¬ 
gate the doctrine of the llirgu^ None will then 
worship mSyS again. And at this time, all the 
dii!er6nt castes will again sit together when 
partaking of boiled rice/’ 

The pniport of the lines is this. For the 
diffusion of real knowledge, for the setting aside 
of the vedio forms of worship and for the 
introduotion and promulgation of the worship 
of the Nirgu^a Brahma—'Buddha’s incarnation 
will take place. Would any PaurS^ika Hindu 
save a pious and sincere follower of Buddha, 
acknowledge that it was Buddha who diffused 
real kno^y^edge and introduced the worship of 
the Nirgupa ? Chaitanya D&sa in his Nirgui^a* 
mShKtmya while singing of the glories of the 
twelve AvatSras has found more or less fault 
with all the other eleven incarnations. It was 
only Buddha whom he found all pure and stainless. 
Thus he says of Buddha— 
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? ift 1 W^Tl^f rtB 

I miVTw^ «% M 

fm «w I «ir*r jc,” 

•‘iDGamatsd as many Bodclliaa, Hari came 
-dotni into the world. He found fault with the 
jonfia-dharma, i.c. religion leased upon sacrificea, 
oiferioga and oblations, and expressed bimaeir 
highly in favour of (tlio attaimuent of) tho 
knowledge of Brahmau (as the haniB and essence 
of religion). Holding worlds, religions practices, 
sacrilices. austerities, religious vows, tai'panas 
&c., equally uselesa with i‘espect to the fruits 
they are expected to yield, he followed simply 
the sequence of actions accepting tlieir results 
uDoifeoted in the least. 

'*The Kali-yuga is like a tree of religion of 
which the knowledge of Bralima is the only root. 
Discarding all the other religioue, ho clung 
to tlio root, vis. knowledge of Brahman. Tliose 
who have not attained this knowledge, will 
wander from door to door in igi^orance. So one 
(craving for salvation) will have to uproot all other 
decaying troes and all the other evil practices 
which have struck root in his mind. In this 
way only can he save himself, concentrating his 
mind all the while upon the knowledge of 
Brahman. Buddha discarded all the other forms 
of religion and only attempted, heart and soul, 
to attain the knowledge ol Brahman, settling 
down his mind by practising yo^a and dJiySna 
and concentrating it upon the knowledge of 
Srahman.” 
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SAHQIU OR THE CONGREGATION. 


We Cfia vei'y thorougtly understand from the 
above extract in what light Jagarmatha or Bud- 
dlia was held by these devout poets. 

8ANQHA OR THE CONQREQATIOH. 

l^TOm the ^JQnya SaAhiti we have gleaned 
the names of the places whore these ciypto 
Buddhists dwelt, as a&o the names of their leaders 
and their numbers as stated below— 

Niuiicsof Piiiicca, Nnma u( Chiefs Nutiibcrnf 

Aiifliit4pur CAikaa go t'm 

Uink of Uio Prtoni... Orljii KrufuvlAaaURy^iAtnt... IC<K) 
fMi tbc of tbi' 

Uttdliuril ... Shft^vAit of tita Yailu 


aoil Go(»A Daitajc ... . 

.About Kuutint(^r«, 
puriu ftoH 

Ritkuiift ObwrA ... . ... 

(A viU 

ligt acsr Bft(«9?orA) .. .m . 

’Thcvnbi^ of KmbAIa 

on tbeObitrcitpAU ... Acb^tAuacclfr .u ... 

North to tbe (pUce of (AoAnta, UHja Oan^Pati. I 300 (IMsm) 

the) Fftllc)A^‘M ... \ KHnlha GAimh aii<I Ovlja | SOD of tiie 

SAraoEii Yadu 4yjia»ty, 

Oi) tbc J«n); of RrUi- 

latMi ... . ... 300 

ViSjanag«m<Mi the VMia* 

mo) ... Boiutbu tfAhiulT ... tW) 

VnrtbA.UAfKloU cni the 

VottATftQt ... JacAitAuui«lA Afpiihotri ... ftOO 


Achyulftnacda says that thus veibng them* 
selves in innumerable ways three tho\isandt 


* O&oyA Sambiti, Chdpe. XVII.XS. 
i We Sail :n Ohaptor SIX of OhnyA SeskbltA >— 

' am ^ 5 11 ’’ 

*' Prom FadiDAtikt yon «QI biow the names of Uio nfuioio^ votAHuA 
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votaries of Buddha were passing their days. 
Afraid of Kaii, they were eagerly and aQsiou8l,v 
^7aitingfo^ the day when their Lord would again 
come down and reveal himself in all his glor}*. 
One and all of these Buddhists firmly believed 
tliat for (he propagation of the religion baaed 
upon the knowledge of Brahman, Bhr^vat Bud¬ 
dha would again be incarnated. This belief is 
expressed by Achyutinanda in the following 
lines 

“■uwT|[ ^ «Tfa aiW %¥ utv i 

»TT¥i% u% u 

fflW WT? ^ WTTTy irfW flf ^ at u” 

“lu the Kali-yuga a part of KamalSijka will 
come down into, and be born in, the world. 
After incarnation, He and His devotees will 
recognise one sooner. In the Kali-yoga Brahman 
will first of all come to Madhuri, as Buddha, 
and will leave behind Him three thousand parte 
(ie. faithfd and devoted followers) of Himself. 


luiii^ For CBtttia rmaam kao«s Co vifotlt tt« aoaoa of JiuC SW) 
«lor'i(«eo on koptoocaMoL" 

We wo eonj, boweror, rkot th« P^tmitlVo work reCorro] io ftboro kto 
not boou foQiKi k; BB. U <0 wrr Ukol; ibot foTtkw ^sipoei lute Bbe 
kluarr of tfao cr y pto BoddbUb ol ike 16th Ceetary will W obUiuid 
wkcA IhlB work tiw be bmchft le li^kt. 




CHAPTER IV. 

BUDDHISM IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

Many facts have recently come to light 
^7bich will go far to prove that though in the 
17th Century Buddhism was ^erally considered 
to have fallen below the horizon, yet its setting 
heams wei*e still lingering over and illumining 
many narts of the country. Lt. Col. Waddd 
the wellknown historian of LSm&ism has brought' 
out an English translation of the accounts of the 
travels of Buddha Gupta TatbSgatan&tha, written 
in the Tibetan tongue. It was early in the 
be^nning of tire 17th Century i,e. in 160$ that 
this great Buddhistic pilgrim came on a visit to 
India. We cannot do better than quote the 
foUotviog, two pasaages from the English trnn- 
.elation of his account:— 

Thence fi'om Sambuddha) he went to 
Ben^a via Jagann&th and Trilinga: thence 
to rundravartagarasalioi from which in twenty 
days he reached the shrines Kasramagaram and 
Devifcotta in the upper part of Tripura where he 
.remained in the monasteiy formerly built by the 
*gi‘eat Siddha Kron&kara. He also visited Hari* 
bhanja, PhukrSd and Paigar. In these countries 
the clergy and the books were numerous and the 
reli^on prosperous. While there, he heard a 
variety of esoteric teachings from the life (lips ?) 
of a great Pundit named Dharma of the Hari* 
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bbanjo Cbaityft and believed to be a pTipil of 

B eat Siddba, and also found a Paodita Upasika 
eUigarbaghaDon. He also vi&ited 
. . cbaitya and he saw the magic circles 

of JnuakSya and SiddhSnya Ka4&ka. 

On returning to India proper, Buddha Gupta 
visited Trilinga Vldyinaw, Karpi^ka and 
Bhamdoor. At Uie latter place be met die gieat 
Siddlm Santagupia. Heoc^ortli the pllgriiu Bui[* 
dhngupta is known as Buddhagitpcanith nud }io 
was especially empowered by the dogin Dlnalcam 
aud tile great Ouni Oambbiramati and be had 
talcen Inetructions from tbe superior Uttara Sud- 
dbigarva aud Gantapa, Belitiksbaua Bhirabaudlui 
and (Jhaghopa all of whom were followers of 
tbe aforesaid great Slddba Santamipta. Ho tbeu 
went to Mab&bodbi in the middle country and 
made a small house for meditation close to tho 
north of VajrSaasa. Afterwards be visited tlio 
eight great slirines aud Ghdbraknia Qingnphl 
and PmySga. Forty-six yean bsd now elapsed 
since bis mt uicetiug wi^ Tirtbau&tb. Then he 
built an assembly liOTse on Kbagendra hill. ^ 
which mauy Yogis resorted aud be received royal 
patronage.’’ 

.Thus we bad that even in the SevenUeutK 
Century there were to be seen a large number 
of the ministers of Buddhism, of both sexes, 
and possessing ereat' supernatural powers,—at 
HaribbaGia, Pbiurftd end Psigarh; and many 
Buddhistic scriptures of importance were also 
to be met with ^ere. Let ns now. try to £nd 
out the exact sitnationa of these places 
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W© !earn frooi the aforesaid account that 
from Tipperah BuddbaguptaaSth went to Havi- 
bhafija. When he came here in the 17tii Ceatiiry, 
the capital of MayurabbafLja was bcated at Harl- 
harapuror Haripur. W© are afraid there has been 
a confusion of names here, tlie name of the capital 
having been taken for the name of the whole coun* 
try. Thne Haribhafijaof the Tibetan traveller was 
no other than the old Mayfirabhaflja. It harl for 
a long time been the centre of Buddlustic influ- 
eoce. Here it was that BuddbaguptanSth visited 
the Haribha&ja>chaitya; and it was here also that 
he learned many an esoteric truth from tlie lips 
of a great Dbarma Pandit aod also from a Burl- 
rl hi Stic Up&sikft named HitagarbhaghanS. 

PhukrJd or PhttpSd*—The Tibetan word 
Phng means the solitary dwelling place of the 
L&m&s for the purpose of meditation; aud 
means'*a recess in a rook, a cave.” Hence 
Phugr&d means a ESdba ^country* abounding in 
I'eoeeses or caves for the meditation of the Siddhas. 
As the entire province of Mayilrabhafija or for 
the matter of that, the hilly parts of it am known 
as ESdba to the people, it may not be unsafe to 
infer that PhukrS4» the above account, refers 
to the hilly tracts of Mayurabhahja interspersed 
with Siddha-guhSs. 

It is very likely that Pilgadc was but another 
name of the modern Psllahai'S, one of the eighteen 
Gadai&ts or Peudatory States of Orissa. It is 
said that at one time the descendants of the Fftla 
Kings reigned here ; and the ruins of Buddhism 
are still to be met widi there in large numbers. 
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DISOOVeftY OF A MODERN CHAITYA. 

We sliould noiY Cry to Hod out the exact 
locality of tlie Haribhafiia Chaitya, where HIta* 
garbh^Gbaal» the Buddhist UpSaikS, presided, 
where a vast Dumber of Buddhist Qrama^aa lived 
and moved oad many a religious book was read 
and taught, and whore from far-off coun tiles, 
students and obeervera docked in Largo mmibors 
to be initiated into the mystories of the religion. 

Both from the smalt Chaitya that has recently 
lieeii discovered uoar Bodbipukhur in the village 
of Bnd the materiaU that can be gathered 

from the place, it appears to be very likely that 
the ancient Haribhafija Chaitya must have been 
situated somewhere near it. f^ue will invariably 
see in Nepal that wherever there was a big 
chaitya, there was also a largo uiunber of smaller 
ones about it and built in imitation of It In 
Nepal the imagee of Adi Buddha, Paficba Dhyfinl 
Buddha and ^iratna (t.e. BudcLha, Dharma and 
SsQ^ha) are to be found enshrined in every 
Chaitya and by the side of each Chaitya are to be 
met with the statues of Eftriti and CltalS. The 
small Chaitya discovered near Ba4as$ii8 known to 
the Hindus as OhandraseoS. It is considered to 
have been either the prototype or the foundation 
of a larger one. The following linos weU express 
the general import of the chaityas:— 

" The chaitya may be regarded as the founda¬ 
tion on which the ecclesiastical architecture of 
the.Buddhists is. based, and as supplying the- 
model from which nearly all their principal 
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temples whether they be dedic&toi}*, memorial or 
funeral, have been coDstracted/' 

Thus writes Dr. Oldfield about the Buddhistic 
•chailyas of Nepal— 

"In almost all chailyaa of whatever ai^.e. 
small as well a$ large, round tho base of thi* 
hemisphere there arc four niches or ahriues-- 
one opposite to each of the four cardinal points^ 
iu which are placed seated figures of four out of 
tlie five Divine Biirldbae—Alc^obbja ie eDsbrhmd 
iu the eastern niche. Ratnasninbhava in tli<> 
Mouthern. Amitibhn in the western and Amoghu- 
side!ba in the northern. There is always a 
shrine to Vairochana." 

In this model cbaltya are to be found ioui' 
fipirea in the four niches. They represc'ut 
AV^bbya and three other DhySoi Buddhas with 
their Vihaoas and BodhisaUvas. By the aide of 
this chaitya is an image of Dharma. Similai* 
figui'es are also to be met witli by the side ol tl^r^ 
majority of the chaityae in Nepal. In the follow¬ 
ing passages the r^er will find an accuraU* 
description of this figure of Dharma 

“Dharma's figure is always that of a femalo 
with prominent boeoms, two of her hands are 
brought together in front of her chest mth the 
points of tlie fore fingers and thumbs in contact 
as in the Dbarmachakramodrft of Vairochana; 
in a third band she holds either a lotus flower 
hr else a book containing the scriptures or law 
ol Buddha; and in her fourth h^d she bas a 
MSlS or roeary of beads.” 
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“Ill a shrine at the Chillaodeo temple, Kirti- 
pur, the figure oi Dliarmn, on the left of Buddha, 
lias four liande of >vhich two are empty, in the 
third is a book and iu the fourth a rosary/’^ 

This description of Dharina is exactly ap- 
plicablo in the case of the Agure found at 
Another figure of a siinilar clescriptiou—but with 
two liands,—was also found in tlie MahS J^odhi at 
Ony&, bearing iiisoriptioue of the 12tL Century 
A. D. In Jii^ Virfita Oltfi, BularftnmDSsa is found 
to have said sf<ii ” i.c. or the 

creative power took the form of Dharma/ In 
Nepal she is also known as Ouhye^vori. At 
lladasSi the figure of Cltalft is to be seen close by 
the image of Dliarma. This practice of enshrin¬ 
ing the Aguro of QltalS in close proximity of 
that of Dliarina is also followed in l^epal " The 
goddess OUulS was nnivei'sally believed to afford 
jKfCessary protection to all who sought her aid. 
Tlio Buddhists accordingly recugmeed hor divi¬ 
nity and besought her protection ; tliey on rolled 
liar among tlie list of their subordinate deities 
and erected n tomple to her honour beneath the 
very s]i(ido>v of the temple of Adi Buddha at 
QambhunSth.'* 

The existence of the model clialtya and the 
fignrea of Dharma aticl Citali afford ns strong 
grouniU for believing that at one time there wia 
also a larger chaitya in the vicinity, These 
images liacl formerly been located in tho close 
proximity of a touk, known as Bodhipukiir, pro- 


* Or.oiaiicLrsNii>)M,,Voi.i[. 
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bably from tbe Baddliietic cLaitya, asd have only 
been receotly brought into tbo vilkge. EztoDBive 
coru-fields ouly are,howew, to be seen now, rolling 
fur nnd away from the emb^kmenta of the tank 
on all 8idee-**no relics of the supposed ancient 
cbaitya, no, not even a faint shadow of then^ 
will now satiafy the longing gaze of the 
antiquary. 

When the Tibetan pilgrim visited tbe country, 
the Bhafija Blifie had their capital at Eavipur. 
From here Boobipnkur waa only hve miles ol!. 
Excepting the sjoall cbaiiya and the imago of 
Dbanna that we cams upon in the course of our 
exploration and antiquarian raeearobse, no 
Buddhistic relics of auy kind, of a modern 
chaitya were to l)e found iu tbe locality. So it 
\7ill not be very wide of the mark to infer, we 
presume» that the Qaribbafija chaitya referred 
to by the Tibetan pilgrim, existed somewhere 
near Badnsli,—and here it was that he met 
with a Dbanna Pa^di^ received many 
esoteric iustructione. In the course of our 
researches in the village we came across also some 
Uriya Mds. such as Siddbluta-dambara, Anftk&ru 
Saibbiti, Amarapa^a, and songs of Govinda 
Chandra, the great mendicant King of Bengal. 

Thus these facts caimot but convince the mast 
casital thinker that this place ^vas once the centre 
of Buddhiatic thought and activity. 

Dr. Oldfield thus explains the views of the 
Buddhist Kewara:— 

"The Materialists (t. c. the follower of tbe 
ancient MabSy&na system) assign the first place 
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in tlieli* Tiiaity to Dhanna^ as the spirit re¬ 
presenting matter, from which everything in 
heaven or earth originally sprung. 

*'They deify Dharma as a goddess, under the 
names of Adi-Dharnia, PrajfiS Devi, Dharma Devi, 
Arya-Tlrft; using any or all of these opithots 
as synonyms to signify the sup rein e, self-ONistout 
poNvera of Niihtre, whom they woiNliip as tin* 
universal Mo/hcr, not only of all muiikincl, Imt of 
all tile heavenly deities. All Dnddhiata are her 
childreu, and, therefore, all nve brothers. 

Tim Materialists make Duddha subordinate 
to Dharma, and give him the second place in 
their trinity. They look on him ns derived from 
Dharma, springing from her as a son ftoai a 
parent, and then reacting upon her in some 
mysterious way, the reaiut of which was the 
production of the Buddhas and of all other ani¬ 
mated beings. 

Saijgha, the Materialists regard os the typo 
of all> tlie forms of visible nature, which are 
produced by tlm creative power inherent to 
matter and which spontaneously result from the 
union and association of Dharma with Buddha.^'* 

In tlie course of our sojourn at Ba4aB5it wo 
came to learn that once there lived a caste known 
as ‘Yogis’ there. Tliey had in their possession 
sevocsi Mss. treating of the Dharma cult. Their 
professional duty was to sing songs relating 
to RSjfi Govinda Chandra and the praises of 


• Ur OJ.IflridV SiixiL Vyi, II, p. 9^.97. 
t Via« R^)cn ijii BfutMAI. 
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Dharoia. From BadaaSi they migrated to tho ICil- 
giri where they are eveu now to be found. 
We happened to find here in the house of a poor 
vnetic a Ms. entitled ‘‘The Songs of Raja Govinda 
Chandra ” by KSlabUSvati. Formerly it was the 
the property of ati old Yogi resident of tlie place. 
We do strongly believe tliat if a tliorougti and 
sifting eeoi’ch be instituted for the puipose at 
BaiJasSi and the snrrounding places, similar im- 
portont mamiscvipts cau be recovered from obli¬ 
vion and impending deeti'uction. 

We have said above tliat in the course of our 
exploration in BadasSi we have found the figures 
of Dharma and QiUlS only. Now it may reason¬ 
ably be asked—How is it that the images of Buddha 
and Saijgha are not included in the group^ if the 
place was, as asserted, a centre of Buddhistic in¬ 
fluence ? On this point, some are of opinion 
that these were removed or destroyed hy the 
Mahomedans or the MarSthSs. What, however, 
appears to us to be a more reasonable oiplanntion 
is tliat in course of time a greater importance 
caino to he attached to Dharma, and Buddha 
and Sangha happened to be relegated to less 
important places. When Dharma came to be >vor- 
shippc'd in form, she was considered to be supe¬ 
rior to Buddha and Sa^gba by a sect of the 
Buddhists. Thus in Svayambhh-PurSna slie is 
addres^'ed as follows— 

mm tfgnwj ” k ^:) 

“ The mother, the void of the great void is 
spoken of as the Buddhamatl.” 
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In the Uriya Ms. of (Junya Sortihita by Acbyu- 
tsaauda DSsa It is said— 

Ttan ^ flrfr i” {to c:) 

“ Tiuxs I eay» tako refuge in I3ucltllia, in Ma(5 
AdiQakti i.c. the primodial energy (Dliariua) and. 
ill tlio SaijgliA.’' 

Why Dhaviivi is sttU worsKippotl aur] wli)* 
Jiuddlm ami Saijglia have been ontivuly east in 
the shade, ai'O snlficieutly explained in tliese 
Xiassages. J^rSlimanas are not allowed to officiate 
in the woi'slilp of the above Dhavina, Qitals or 
h'lialtya ; but woi'sbip is offered to these deities 
by tile lower class of Dehnvies. Formerly, 0 UI 3 * 
the Bsthuvies were in enjoynieut of this privilege 
and oven now tliey are some times seen to officiate 
<is priests at the pujifc of these deities. The day 
of tin* full moon in Vai^Skha is a saci'ed day of 
tiio Buddhists. Thvanghont the whole Buddhis¬ 
tic world, It is observed in connection with the 
nativity, the spiritual enlightenment and the 
iffthSparinirvSaa of Buddha. And on this Vai- 
paklii-PurnlmS day worship is also offeied to the 
abovcmentioiied Buddhistic Ghaitya, Cliandi'ft- 
Scna,® and a gi'eat festival is held. This practice 
hur^ obtained for a long time past and is known 
in the locality as XJ45parva. Some twenty to 
twenty* five thousand low cl»ss people muster 
there on the occasion, the BSthuris, of course, 
forming the majority. Dressed as BhakatBy they 
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celtil)vate the ceremony of tbe Chaitya-pQjS, giilT.'j* 
tlidiuselves to be piercetl nilhout a muimnr wJtli 
a book, and merrily and Itietily aw Jog on the 
CUadaka. 

A very great eutbiisiasm prevaiU on tli** 
occaelou. Sometimes even so laige a 2iuin1)i*r 
tin two biuulred JHuUcftU vie one anotiu'i* 

to )ia7u dicir IxhIios picrcetl witJi liook^—impoll' 
od by a strong niid irrcsistiblo dewiro to bavi* 
tbeir vowii to tim efTcct litomlly follillotl ; a piori> 
of clotU IH tUoii lied round tlirir liodicM ovur tin* 
pierced parts, nni] lustily du tboy uhjoy Kwlng^ 
OQ tbe Chad aka poet plan ted for tbo piiri>ost\ 
Rvoll die public in genend regard due feslJvul 
licld once nnnnally, sie a highly holy and diguiriod 
one. Kveu tlio Brihinnpna arc second to noothi'v 
unstee iu tlieir regard and CQtlitmiosm for UiU 
reetival. Inclnding, os it did, the worship of liic 
images of the five divine BnddUaaand tbe llo^lhi* 
mvUvas. it was an object of groat Kanolity and 
vomintion to the BnddbMis. In Nopal too. n 
similar worship is olTurod ni dm places m wliudi 
Kinillnr iiguroe have been enshrlncxl. 

At Bndas&i tbe Cliaitya is woi-Hhippcd only 
oiico a year vis., ou tbe Vai^SIcbi-Purnimft day 
^vheu tlio Ud&parva is celebrated ; but the caso 
of ClbilS qxiite different. For long she bns botui 
frequently receiving the worship of tbe IIiiuUm 
and tbe Bnddbists alike. Tbe figure of Qitalfi nmv* 
passes there for that of KillkS, and for iAiik 
reason even the Br&hninnos feel no scniples in 
worsbippiog her. But geDemlly tbe worship* ul* 
this deity * is' entrusted to tbe low class'Deiiuri^. . 
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•who liavo heea iu ixituia for tins service long 
eujoying the beuefits derived from t]ie property 
CD (lowed and sot apart for the pcrfoimauc© of the 
worship. 

Beside this ehaitya and the images of Dharma 
and OUala, there are also to be fotaid uoai* RSiii- 
Ijandli only 3 miles off from Bada&alj boautiXal 
llguvesot Kba^arpaiiaLokc^vava (Avalokite^vai'a) 
and A.iya TSrS, and also an image of JSijguli TSra, 
near* Jluriinir. Tlmse are tl)e only runnnmts, that 
Imvc beoii recovered,ol Buchlhisin, and in a pbtee 
where only two coaturies and a half before there 
flourished many a Buddhistic \tpasaka and iipS- 
sikS, where there flocked Buddhist priests and 
laymen o'^on from Til)rt and ot)n*r places 

to liave a vie\7 of the famous clmitya which ouce 
stood towering there, and where*, niauy a fitndeut 
came to oUtaia esotorie mstrnetions, undeterred 
by the dlflienlties and ohstacdc's tliat would on- 
countoi' him on his way. 

Wrhuve rmuarked, wldle dealing with Dlnivma 
(Sits, tlmt ite author, MahfUleva I)5s4i, JlouriHhod 
riitlielTth Ccutuiy. As one of the results of a 
critical study of his work, one Ims to come to 
the iri'esistiblc conclusion that like RSmSi Pandit 
of Bengal, he also set his mind upon the estolla- 
lion au<l promulgation of the glories and greot- 
nesflos, powers and potencIcR of Dliarnia as the 
sole object of his life. Though soiuo minor 
differences may be observed in tlio lustortps of 
religious development iu Badha and Utkal due 
to differences iu the natural consiitutions of the 
two countries, the changes wrought upon thorn. 
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by time aud the differescee iathe mental consti¬ 
tution of the people of the two provincet», 
extending over centuries, yet there can btit be 
little doubt that originally these histories are but 
oue and the same, jvtst as much as the two 
branches of the same tree. And it seems to us 
that the Tibetan pilgrim referi'ed to some such 
Pandit as this Jfahadova Dfca Uio author of 
Plmrma GltS. Purtlier, it also seems veiy likely 
to us that the esoteric works, refened to by the 
Tibetan pilgiim are nothing b\it the rchgious 
l)Ooks composcKl by BiilarSma, Jagannatlia. 
AchyutSoftuda, Ananta, Ya^ovanta, Cluulan} ^, 
-MahSdeva aud others of thek stomp. 

We find sufficient traces of the great sway 
’which the doctrine of Cany a, discnssed above at 
some length, once exercised upon the minds of 
men in the religious literature of the poets au<l 
gentlemen who hallowed and sanctified Utlmk in 
this^century or the century after. A study of such 
■works as the Mahimandola GitS of Arakfita DSsa, 
the QuoyarSsa of NSrana DSsa, the Brahma- 
jfiSua-GitS of Para^urSma I>5sa and tie Naioa- 
Brahma GitS of Diaaky^na D&sa will clearly 
con-vinee any one of the truth of our assertion. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE ftEVIVAL OF BUDDHISM. 

Wo have leavnt horn tlie r:irlous religious 
l)ooka o£ Utkak o£ tbo IGth, the ITtli and eyqn 
<>i Uic IStli century, that nrauy crypto Buddhists 
were then residing in various parts of the 
country. In the hills and the forests of the Ga4?“ 
jSts, they cherished the loving memory of their 
religion and made no secret of it amongst 
themselves, though, in society, they passed lor 
devout Vftifcavas. Tile Buddhist pilgrims of 
Tibl)et and other far-off places who came on 
visits to India clid, however, see through thoir 
veils and acknowledged them to be tlieir co¬ 
rd igiouiste. 

Cii this point, wo have in the last Census 
Jtoport, “Iiitlie 17th century Buddha-Guptauatha 
wandered in vaidous parte of India and found 
Buddhism flourishing in many places. Then it 
is lost altogether. For two or three centuries 
Btiddhism was absolutely unknown in India.’'* 

We cannot, however, fully subecribo to the 
above statement. There is ample evidence to 
show that even after the 18th century Buddhism 
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^vafi uot altogether a lost cieed^tlie mucli- 
liouciii'ud memory of Buddha was uot altogether 
a forgotten tliiug in India. We find in the 
Ajuarakoia of fclanohaia DSsa written only hun¬ 
dred years back, tlie following lino :* - 

^ %% |tH5 i” 

“Arjtiua i.c. Ihuldha ia rliva ( llxe individual 
sotil ) and Ki’sna is ^yai’ama { tb© univevHal 
sot\l).” 

MUiile dealing witli the ihuldhist relicn at 
BadasSi, we have noticed that there is a nioflel 
Chaitya tliere, which is gaiierallv kno^m by the 
name of ‘ Ohandrasena.’ t)f drift ClnmdvaseuS 
the samo author says^ 

JTT# ^ I an ^tafr a 

?nTr ^ fiT I ^ Tnrt fhant vtw m” 

“A door-keeper named (Jhaiulrasena, who is 
also a tohcollector, is keeping watch rtpon the 
door. Any one, desirous of entering it, must 
make Iiimself known to him, And if he be con¬ 
vinced that the visitor is a Buddhist, then and 
then only ^vill lie allow him admission.” 

Hence do we clearly see, dial only so far as 
a century back the holy name of Buddha was on 
the lips of many crypto Buddhists who oxitwardlj’ 
professed the Val^ava creed; nay, they even re- 
cognised Buddha as Jivatinau or the individual 
soul. 

From a caieful study of the Buddhistic 
scriptures, whether of ancient or of mucli later 
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tijne^, wo do learn tliat the Buddhists uever 
passed themselveg Jor such, nor did they ever 
designate their faith as Buddhism. la even* 
]mgo of the history of their religion, the}’ a]*e 
found to have ccdled it simply Dliavma or ot most 
‘Saddharma’ or ‘Sa^lharrim', and to have styled 
tiioinseivcs as ‘Db armin’or‘Saddlianuin\ Fol* 
loNviiig suit, tlio tJthah; coiummuty of tlie veiled 
Hndrilmfs has given the nanio 'Muluma-dhariiui' 
to its creed aiul styles iUoif as ‘IdaUiiriS-dliavmin.’ 

I hide r the beoigii spirit ot religions toleration 
and the noble and fostering spirit of frijodoiii 
of thoiiglit inangM rated and wu iipuluusly adlLOi*e<l 
to by the British Government, this coinmnaity 
lias begun, for over 40 years, to rouse itself up, 
to throw o(! its masks and to re-assert itself 
duly. "Wt) shall attempt to give below a brief 
history of its struggle for veuaseeuco. 

For long these Iltkala Biuhlhists hnd been 
cherishing tlie hapi>y Ix^lief, banded down from 
generation to genei*ation, that Utiddha would 
again gracte the worhl in ilesh and blood for the 
• llffiision of knowledge ami the pjopagation of 
true religion. For over four liuudrod years such 
devout souls as Achyntananda, Yn^ovanta, and 
others had been siiiglug of this. And vve have 
it on the authority of the sulsequent writers that 
dieiv prediction has been literally fnlfilled. 

We have come to loam from ‘Aloklra-lils,'* a 

" I )))iikc iny (ilMrisiMrv <to AWklot }!re>»ninii nli) in I he 
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I'eUgioua book aud also from the lips of liiouy 
MahSatas of this sect that about 50 yeare ago 
Cbaga^'atlludOhacaioedowii into the world. The 
subject of his worsliip w'as the Alekha-Brahmo or 
the Great Vohl, aud his object, tlie deliverance oi' 
the world. At first Bhagavat Buddha )flossed tho 
village of OolSsiijge ia the State of Binul. CrI 
•Tagannltha also le/t NilSchala and came down 
to join him tlicre. W'lxen JagatiuStha was grant¬ 
ed the interview he sought for, ho asked of Bud¬ 
dha, “Would you please eulighton me on th<' 
points which have lilled my heart with mis¬ 
givings V ITiider whose direction and why have 
you come down as Guru t” And he replied 
“ Then hear me, 0 Jagannatba ( Tjord of tho 
ivorld)—Under orders of Alekha, tlje Formless, I 
have come Iiere, He, and none else, is the Great 
Void—the Formless i.)fle witlicnit a begiuing—the 
Highest of Gurus, The Kali has manifested 
itself everywhere. It is to destiny siu of the Kali- 
yuga that T have tmdergone in carnation.® Per- 
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wife me, please, to iuitiote you into tiie {Joctnnes of 
the true 1 * 6115 ]on i then for the good of humanity, 
go to Kapilasa and remain etock-still in a ti'aace” 
Upon tliis, lie delegated all Ids powei's to lord 
•Jngannatha who, then, went awaj', as directed, to 
Kapilasa in llie DbenhBaal State. Here he came 
to be known by tho uajue of Uovinda. .And hei*e, 
for tlio good r>t luuunnir.y, ho reniallied deeply 
nlworbed in a trance for a period of full twelve 
years. His staple foot!, then, was simply n 
V(!ry Finall Quantity of milk and fresh water. 
At tho oxj^lratiojr of the trance, lie descended 
from Kapilisa, and for tlie propagation of the 
MaliimS Dharma,” bleshod lihfnia Bhoi witli 
‘ the eye of knowledge ’ f c. inmght and self- 
conscionsneis. Then lie {lisappeaved, none 
know whither, after having initiated into the 
true religion, many pious souls iu KapilSsa, 
Klian4agiri, Mayiuaga, ami man 3 * other places.^' 
It is in many of the ancient vedigions books 
of Utkala tliat dagaunatha himself has been 
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described iis the iucajuatiooi of Buddha, iu 
vi(j\v of tliis, the above ciuotatiou may well 
lead oue to question, how is it that Ja^uuStlia, 
who was himself Buddha, was initiated by 
BucUlIia ^ The answer is not far to seek, jf we 
will Duly take the trouble for it. Holders of 
this faitli do never say that there was only one 
Buddha. Like the MaliSySnists of yore tlioy als<» 
admit of a niultiidicity ol the incaviHitlonK of 
Buddha. And in support of their view tlioy ((uoto 
the followiniT lines, qtioted by us prin lonsly. 
from tile Nirgnna-uiahStinya of (.'haitanyn 
OSs.a—^ ^ i ’ 

Sfauy were the i near nations of Havi as Biiddlja.” 

We find a detailed narration of this iu the 
Buddhist JStalias. We have shewn before, in 
couuectiou with our tj'eatment of tho Paflehu- 
dhySui Buddhas, that out of tlie lustio ol tho 
self-existent first Buddha oaiuo tiie Hbyiui 
Biuhlha; aud out of tlie latter’s came Bodhi- 
&attvn. DhySui Buddha is engaged in a trance 
which is free from, and above, all illusions 
aud doubts and it is Bodhisattva wlio fulJils 
aud brings to realisation all his wishes aud 
ilesires for the good of humanity. So wc 
juar accept the ButldhaBvSiniu of Aleklia-lilil 
as DhySni Buddha, and JagaunStha as Boilhi- 
sattva or Padmapani. 

And just as Cskya Buddha entrusted Ananda 
\vith the task of propagating his ‘ Saddbanna/ so 
Bodhisattva in the form of Oovinda (JagannStha) 
left the duty of propagating his itahima-dhanna 
to his favomite disciple, Bhiiua Bhoi. 
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Some o£ the odlierents of this cret^d even 
liold tliat Bftor Jcij^aun&tha had left NllSobala, 
lie i?ave iii> his individual existence, and l^econv 
iu^ one and the same vvitli BuddhasvSniiu in 
body and sonl, \7 cjiI on with the task of inoii* 
and juove widen in" the circle of tliis religions 
movcinont. W'e iliid u detailed account in one of 
rho scriptures of Lhin seel, entitled VayouiaU- 
nialikS, as to wIjoii, wliy and htfW this niovoiiu-iiP 
was set on fool and caviled ou by Dnddha ; lunl 
we flivo just a glhtipsi* of it to onr road cl's by 
quoting at random from the sainc'^:— 

(Garucia is uiklvessiug *lagann5tha- ) 

“ When wilt Thou lliat art the foiir-bauded 
(Vi^nii) incarnate Thyself in th(» form of Buddha 
of whom you have just spoken V 

“Hearing these words of Gam da tlie Lord 
replied, ‘ Hear me, 0 Loixl (if birds, T shall 
explain tliis to you in detail. But, boar in mind, 
wlmt T am going to tell you is « very (p'cal 
secret, and j'oii must not open your lips to any 
body about it-’ 4-G. 

e © £! o 

“ Hear my child, T shall tell you all. J 
am anxiously waiting for tho time when Kali- 
yuga will come to its close. In the forty-first year 
(of the reign) of Mukunda Deva, I shall give uii 
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tbfd life as Buddha aud disappear altoother. 
Aacl when I shall renouuce thii? body, all the 
^ods will follow suit, for Hari, JTara, Brahma 
and myself are but one; and my so\il will live 
in that of tlie Alekha. 133-136. Then assrimiug a 
/oi*m with tlie help of mSyS, J slxall pass for an 
uvadhiiUi and be worshipping the lord Alekba. 
Then Kali will arrive there, complete in its lour 
parte, and l)ralunauofgreathi6ti‘e,tJiotigli iiotliing 
but the void, will assume a form and be born in 
the world. Aud this new god, tlio roaliser of }.1 h' 
wishes and desires of men, will visit Kljantla- 
giri, Ma^iinaga and Kapilfisa Aud satisfying 
liis hunger aud tliirst with fruits, leaves of trees, 
milk and water, will be playing his varioiis illu¬ 
sive tricks, the wide tvorkl over. Bnt none, man 
or god, will bo able to know when ho will bo 
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boru. 137*141. the iuteiition in his mind ol 

playiuff a part with men upon the stage of the 
world, the Ouiiyapiirufa will undergo tins iacaina- 
tiou—•because the world will then bo a hot-bed of 
vice and sin. Under my orders, many of liis 
ilftvoteea have long bc3en imdevgoing the pains ol 
birth, 111 tho incAvnatioa as Iluddlm, Jio will play 
tlie mlo o[ Guru, preceptor, and will iinpait know- 
led to and oniightuii tlio minds of his dtK- 
ciplos who will bu known by iho kumbliipata 
(Imvk of a Knmhhi tvn*) they will put ou. . 

. , , J12-111 But veiled as ho will then bo, 

few* but Bhlmu Blioi, his <tuonda)n follower> will 
?)e able to recogniuo hlui. He will first sing 
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ihe praises oi the Lord aiij will attain tko 
position an<l honour of hecoiniug one and the 
same witli Ounya of the Alokha-mandala. Anil 
thereafter, under the precepts of tli© Gnm, piou« 
men will sing the praises of the name of MahimS 
* ^to their hear ts’ content. 115-117. 

Fvoivi the above quotation it is cloju* and 
evident that dngniinatlm gonei'idly passed 
for Biuldlia till the list uijka (year) of tlio joigii 
of Miikaiida Deva of IJtkahv. jUid wc liuv«^ 
learnt froin tlie pen of tho Tiljetiui IAjuS Tara- 
iiStba, a liistomu of I'uddhlsm, tliat this 
Jfukunda Deva was in ivality a etaimch ajul 
faithful worshipper of llucldlui and was generally 
known by the naino of “Dlj arma-rSj a. ' ’ It rvas d m- 
rug his time that the notorious Kllap&liSda carried 
on liis fornddablo crusade against /fiiiduisiu and 
Buddhism; and it was with tlie close of his lojig 
reign that the Buddhists liogaii to pass their 
lives in concealment and seclusion. Behind tlic 
temple which now generally passes as the Tcniph* 
of Siiiya ^Srayana, and situatcrl wiUiiu the very 
precincts of the famous temple of dogannEtlia, 
is a gigantic statue in stone of Buddha sitting 
in the BhOmispar^a-mndrS. Strang© to say. 
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i lUflSftivG wixW Iws ))eea btiilt up just in ii^out ol: 
tliis statxie, completely obstnictiug tlio view ol 
it from otitaiilo, Tins statue, wliicli could otlicr- 
wiso have spokcu volumes of past lii story, has all 
along remainctl a sealed book to the majority of 
oljHc'rvci's ami visitors. Wo have, however, come 
Uj know, as the result of a vory aiXting investiga¬ 
tion, tluit this teinpln dedientod to Diiihlha 
much older tliau tho chiet tentplo of Jagann&t])a 
ItKt'ir, ft Ik not at (ill lfi‘piol>a)>h' that npou Ihe* 
nltwo of tliu caroor of (lAjit Mnkii adn Dcvn, tin* 
otwenicilng wnll wuK IniiU. irp to hide the statno 
Tmin tliepiddle eyo ; and it may alno ho llio cuko 
that tho tradition oC the image of .livgaunatlia an 
Binidlia hning hidden rrom view dates Its origin 
from this timo. 

MAHIMADHARMA OR NEW BUDDHISM. 

Tl 10 n rah man if*, theory tlmt when tlio pau of 
virtue is ipiickly kicked up, llluigavat uiidor- 
gooH incarnation ami comes down into tlw 
world to ligliteu tho heavy burden of sin and 
vice, is also shared by the MahfiySna Buddhists. 
So tlio belief in tho birth autl Hfo o! a Buddha is 
in no respect absurd or incongnaous. Tho 
folio Wei'S of the MabiinSdIiavma creed do indeed 
consider themselves blessed wliou they point to 
IChapdngiri, Mc^iinSca and TCapilSsa as being 
tbo places wlierc this new B.uddha displayed 
himself in all his glory and splendour. 

la answer to any query • as. to tiie date of the 
coiauien^emcnt.of this niMv^-rclIgions ^moverpeut 
ni&derrdihe: Hams', i'of MabitDt*dhtitma'br '^Tew 
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BiiddhisQi, the folloTveiti ol tlie creed recite the 
following few lines from YacoinnU-matilcS :— 

‘TfwfiffiSiT I 

tTt <rfeg«? i( 

^ tl** I 

jT TM II u® 

I 

^wi{ t jw TO «w j! \n 

$9 TO "$9 fsfm t «nn I 

*negf ’jfV Ti% ^Tfsff if" i«» 

■‘ In the twenty-first agha (year) of the reign 
of Divya-Siiiiha Deva, will a very sad event 
occur in the Kali-ynga, and in tlie twenty-nintli 
year a very terrible war will break out, as sure 
as anything, and will end only in tho forty-first 
year—re-establisbing the only tnio religion 
The devotee of tJiis new creed, tlioiigli of mean 
extraction, will, we hear, be in the special good 
graces of Alebha,” 

Thus we learn that tlie revival of Buddhism 
ill the lidine of MabimS-dUarma took place an tlio 
twenty-first year of tlie reign of Divya-Sithba, 
late King of Puri, i.e. in 187b. It was in this 
year that the devout Bhima Bhoi,whose words 
were inspired, most solemnly declared to tlie 
world the truth and greatness of the Mahima- 
dharma. And we have heard from the lips of 
the preceptors of this sect that it was about this 
time also that a large number of books, evidently 
written to establish, the truth and high character 
rd the. religi.oa, was discovered unde^round 
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iu(side u large closed copper vesReJ. Chiel 
amongst tUese aro the \rork« of Jag&uugtLn, 
Bitlargma, Acliyutinandci* Ya^ovanta aud Ohni* 
tauya D&so. 

THE SOAIPTUftES OF MAHIMA OHARMA. 

I'lio reader will enrely be iutereeteil to learn, 
iu tills connoction, tlio names of tbo books tlmt 
an; liold aa tlic greatest soriptiires by tlicac* 
roUowore of the MaiilmH)hariTia. Thoee are—1, 
Vj^nngarbliapnvfcjft and Nirgnna MSligtin3’ft by 
(’baltan^'a T)&sa: Ohbatti$& or Gupta QltS b>* 
Bidarima D&sa; 3, Ttil3bliiu& by Jagannfttha 
OSea and 4, Cptluya'tSaitbit& and AuSdl-Sazbluta 
by Acbyutftuanda Dlea. 

eHlMA«eHOI ARAKStTAOASA, 

We ore oonacioue that before proceeding 
Inrther^ our lirat and foremost duty is to give 
bore a brief account of Bblma Bhoi, who is uot 
only the leader but is almost the propagator 
of this renascence. We find tbe following 
autobiographical sketch in hie own Kali 
libSgavata:— 

Born blimb Blilma Bboi came of the low 
Kauda family and first saw the light of the day 
in the village of Jurandfi in the Dbeukftnd 
State. Hie full name was Bhima Sena Bboi 
Avakfitadftsa. He managed to earn his livelihood 
by husking the com and doing other menial 
works for his neighbours, but he always uttered 
tbe name of the Lord, and had his mind conoen- 
11 
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trated xipou Ills tliotight- And thus Avero pa-ssed 
about the hvst twentj'*five years of his life. Al 
length, tired of tlie lieavluess of his life, and ex¬ 
tremely grieved that the Ixjrd had not yet taken 
pity upon his wretchednesa, he determiued to 
ptit an end to his life. With this end in view, he 
set out from his cottage and in the cotirso of Im 
wanderings dropped down into a well. Hero h(5 
passed three days and three nights. Hearing of 
this, the viUagei's flocked to tho sceno of 
occniTenco and tried to puvsuade hiiu by all tin* 
means in their power to give up tho determina¬ 
tion of sacrificing his life ; but he turned a xleaf 
ear to all their entreaties- At length tho I/ot'd 
took pity upon liim and at the end of the thir^j 
night He assumed His own form and stnnding 
tipon the brink of the well adch essed Bhiina Bhol 
in an affectionate tone. The hitter told him of tin* 
griefs that were gnawing at liis heart; whereupon 
the Lord asked him to look up and behold Him. 
And when in obedience to this, he turned hin 
eyes up, the bom blind saw above his head, in 
flesh and blood, the object of his loving adoralioii 
standing in all His glory ! His whole heart wan 
overflowing with veneration. Tho Ivord extemicd 
His hand towards him; he seized it firmly and in 
the twinkling of an eye he found himself standing 
side by side with his goiL Tho Lord said, “You 
have obtained this interview by virtue o! yom* 
prayers to me. Now I ask you to go abroad, 
and to publish and spread my favourite religion 
Alekha Dhama.” He then gave him a long 
flowing garment called 'Kaupina* and a belt witli 
the following instructions, “You are to accept 
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only ftlms of boiled rice lor yonrself. Take care 
that yoti never ask for or accept rice or anything 
else. And thus keeping together your body and 
soul with the boUed rice that you wiU get, 
you are to propagate the JlaliiinS-dlmrtua.*’ Then 
scnipxilously following the directions of his Lord 
ho put on the kaupina, went to on adjacent 
village and bogged aims. The owner of the house 
camo out rico in hand, but he d**clinccl to accept 
this, and said “Just give me boiled rice suilicient 
for myself aloao.’* The villagei's heaid of ^is, 
laughed at the queer idea and thought “AYJiat 
religion is this that aims at the abolition of the 
time-hononred caste-system, by making its 
followers live upon alms of boiled rice, irrespec¬ 
tive of tiro caste or creed of the givei*!” Thev 
then conferred together and deteitnined that this 
new religion, a iruicli dreaded leveller of castes 
should be allowed no room whatsoever in the 
village. And they translated their resolution into 
practice by beating him oif the village. Blilma 
llliui got enraged at this, cast oR his kaupim 
and belt, and proceeded tou'ards Kapilssa. 
When lie liad gmxe half way, he met >vith his 
Lord, On hearing of the iutendons of Blilina 
Bhoi, the latter got extremely offended and 
exclaimed, “You have not as yet attained ^iddhi, 
I suspect, or why sliould you take to your heels 
after yon have been beaten ?" lie then bound 
liiiu fast with ropes and broiighc him back tc» 
dnraudi; and shut him in a temple; Then all 
the openings were closed and lie said aloud “J 
sliall clap thrice, 0 Bhima Bhoi, and, if you* have 
attained Siddhi, you will be able lo come out,” 
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The Lord then sat do^vn at the loot of a tree dose 
by. He clapped thrice, audio I Chiiiia vrtis stand¬ 
ing before his preceptor agdu. At this the latter 
grew much pleased and said *' I am satisfied now 
that you have attsvined siddhi. Now then I ask you 
to stay on in this place, to write verees about m}’ 
religion and thus to spread it. You have no 
further need of wandering over the world.*’ 
Bhiraa Bhoi tlieu mrirried in compliarice ^nth 
the wishes of his preceptor and attended to all 
the householtl <iiities of man ; I)ut the under- 
lying principle of liis life was die propagatloii 
of his religion. To effect this he 'Nvrote seveiai 
poetical works, the foremost being his Kali 
Bhigavata, and composed many charming hymns 
(Bbaj ana-pad iv'dli). In connection with our 
detailed treatment of the MahimSdharma here¬ 
after, a few of these poems have been quoted m 
exUnsOf so we abstain from repreducing any 
here. 

Ere long the fame of Bhima Bhoi spread 
far and wide. Hearing his immortal instruction 
helping in the attainment of real knowledge and 
illumining the head and the heart, the mighty 
pillars of the caste system forgot themselves and 
stooped at his feet, t^ugh the blood of the low 
Kanda ran in his veins. They considered him to 
be a spark from the Eternal Flame of truth and 
knowledge and flocked around him like files 
around a burning lamp. And then, before several 
years had elapsed, the MahimS-dharma could 
count ita followers by thousands. Bhima Bhoi 
bad heard a voice from heaven to the effect that 
with the revival of the MahimS-dharma the 
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hiddeu state of JflgannStha as Buddlia would 
again bft brought to light. To liave this state¬ 
ment lealised aud firmly believing in it, be did 
now call iipou his numerous disciples to come 
and join tlieiv forces with him. l''irod witli tlw 
^eal of devotion aud piety, tJiey madly oI)eyefl 
his call Oivl intistored strong uinicr his standard, 
rudoed tlie most prominent part in the war, of 
H'liicU wc read so much in Vapoinali-inalika and 
win oil, we are told, ocenriod iu 1 1 hi an lea, of 
the reign of Divyasinthi Deva of Ihiri,—tlie 
most protniiieiit part in these wai^s was i^Iayed by 
Bhiina Bhoi hintself. Having equipped them¬ 
selves, as best as they could, with the weapons 
of wai*, the people of about villages niavclied 
upon Puri under tile loaclarslup of thoir pre¬ 
ceptor. The news of their advaufte bad alreft<ly 
reacberl Puri, and the IlSjS witli his pei'soual 
gxiards, was waiting to receive tliem dxdy. It 
was ruinoured (Init tlie object of the Knmbha- 
patia invaders was to buvu tlie images of Jagmi- 
nStha, BalarSma and SnbliadrS and spread the 
doctrine of NivSkara sinoDg the people of Puri. 
No little consternation was caused by this. But 
the IbSjS ivas determined to fight to tlio last; 
and bo was reinforced I>y a body of police 
offlceis fiom Pipli. No sooner liad Bhima Bhoi 
set bis foot within the limits of Pmi than botlt 
the parties fell upon one anotliev, and a fierce 
fight ensued. The holy city of Puri became 
polluted with the blood of the heroes of Ijotli 
sides. At length BhJma Bhoi became con¬ 
vinced of the unrealizable character of his 
ambition, and so proclaimed amongst his warring 
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fljscipUs that Uie avoid auo© from doing any 
hai*m to othew was thetivst principle of religion: 
and BO they should not commit sin by injuring 
others. He did further announce that Jagan- 
n£tba had nh'eady left Puri in the guise 
of Buddha and lie now nndei'slood that it was 
not Buddha’s ititeutiou that las image lie brought 
to light again. What, then, was llie necessity 
foi* contimiing this bloody and sinfiil fight? 
Upon this inslrnction falling from the lips of 
their leader, the ilahlma-dharmius took to tliglit 
Some of them were, howevei*. captured by tlu> 
eueniy and imprisoned, and some were tiOiis- 

£ >rted for life on charges of murder by tho 
ritish Government.” At this jimotura Bhima 
Bhoi declared that no true religion had ovei* 
been Mtablished without self-renunciation and 
self-sacrifice. So the followei« of MahimS- 
dhamia should not mourn the loss of tliose who 
had suffered persecutions at tlie hands of the 
infidels; they should mther bless and ennoble 
themselves by cheiishing their stainless me¬ 
mories. 

After this, for fear of persecutions by the 
Government they look shelter in the hills and 
forests of the GadajSts of Utkala. 

In Ya^omatiraSliiS we find the following 
reference to those followers of the MahimS- 
dharma that were the first to embrace it or that 
in any way helped in propagning it 
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“ I siiall tell 7011 , m 7 sou, tho namea of som^ 
ol tliose followers wlio lived in tlie aoutli. There 
is a trader iu the circle of Padmnpur, whose 
name ia Haii Sslin. lie has inan'icd two girls 
of liis own caste. You will know In in easil 7 ; he is 
a devoted follower of mine. 193-105. In the east is 
Kniifibhoja Ijoaring the name of Yogaruja. IIo 
will at lii>?t marry a girl of tlie Clavgara line, 
hut she will soon pass oil Ui that heai'cu wliich is 
the region of tho (}andluirv<aK. ITo will then many 
a girl of the SImha family of DUaia-bhuma. 

207. Inside her woml) v'ill lie found, in the form of 
a lily, the footprints of trah^mi anil out of that lily 
will be born thw girlVi^ntiprlya. Wlien her father 
I'ogarSja will be inspired witb religious fervour, 
all the other devotees will also be so inspired— 
so great is the attachment )>etween him and the 
soxil.s of the devoteefi. AV^heu lie will give up the 
ghost, he will lose himself in Brahman and will 
lie unified with tlie west. The number of liis 
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followers hfffl complet<=^«l two lacs, 108 - 201 . I6‘ball 
now tell yon of liim wbo dwells iu tbe uorth. 
His name is ROpsi aja, and Im has sprung from 
tile K^atriya line. 202. And now I tell yon of 
thoso who live in the east. Tlierc is only one in 
Beugal. But there is also a king named SabhS- 
nanoft. Ho Las marri^'d five wives witli ey(i< 
like those of the ga/elle. Wlien he will marry 
again a girl of the n'aijga family, lio will be n 
devont follower of uiy vullgion ami livni in lus 
faith. 203 205. Bnih he and .faya SBhu, a Tell 
of tlio OhfiyS oWs, will live aljoiit the borders ol' 
Prayftga. And then; aw* in f 1 an4ak! tlie great 
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hei'o Rhuja S$m and llie devotit ICamaliS MSlik, 
a PatUaii hy caste. 20r>-:i()7. 

" These seven hare linked together two him- 
dreOs of thousand ilevoted followers. To hear 
this, luy child, makes the mind pure and free (from 
lust and paswiou). 2oS. Oiddhava of the unclean 
canto, Oilkactlia of tlia Ilhoja lineage, ami Keja- 
va, Nitai, GimaiudhI, Markanda and Orichandaca 
of ol.her citstcs—thoKO seven devotees 
hvouglit together two liundreds of thotisaiid 
devoteil I’ollowem. 200-211. 'riiese devotees 
will assemble themselves^ male ajid female, 
in the presence of the lonl, and there divert 
themselves by playing eternal plays with 
him, aiid their voices will be ringing in the 
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twenty.oue regions. 212-213. The Joid will place 
the four Vedas iu Pstola (the infernal re^ous) 
and will iutiocluce and establish tlie Cfmyadhanna 
based upon anasadliana 214. 

The autlior of Va^omatimalikS has, no Jouht, 
been lavish in bis praisee of the heroes of his 
sect, bat the persons, he h peaks of, arc not all 
fictitious, 516 is testified U> by one and all of this 
sect. Sucli a hint as this has a]s<> fallen from tlic 
lips of ninny tliat tliere are now not only descoii- 
dauts of stnue of these great men, but that they 
are practi<ially lieJpiiig, ihotigh in eewet, the pro¬ 
motion and prepagjitiou of this creed. The pioneer 
and leader of this sect, Bliiina Bliol, breathed Ids 
last only ten years back. Hir rods are now 
occupying the (jadi at JurandS. In various 
parts of ^0 GadajSts one will meet with inetnhers 
of this coimnnnity even now. Bat the chief 
gadi is at .TurandS near the Kapil asa hill iu the 
DheokSual State (Bhima Bhoi used to ait here; 
and now it is in the ocouixiliou of his sons). 
The nest important place is tlio Badamatha in 
the village of GollciijgS witliin the Baud terri¬ 
tory- It is the local belief that after he had left 
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the Kil&cLala, JagaonitLa lived here as Buddha. 
Uesidfi these, Mayorabhafija is interspersed ^vitli 
um^has of this sect. lu the villages of Kulogi, 
Koipui*, Jn)*pnr, Pumsp&ui, Keudari and PumiS 
in the subdivision of BiniaugliSti; at Merugb&ti 
in ITpavabliSga. in the village of KrsnSiii P&uch 
l^ir, in Upper Diln and in die villago of (landu 
ill Joshipur; in Nav&ptkr&, lhiraQ& li&vipudS, 
T&lu]]a(l$ luid ulhi^a in tliu Mayili'nbliiinju 
ih'opor, t)ic*r<' is a large aumU'i* of niuuaB- 
lovios, big And siunll, of tin's sect. Those 
mafliAti are also io be found in a largo uinubor 
oiiUldo hlnyhrabliaiija. In about 20 to 25 
villages in Keonjlinr, o/r., Sildi, Pndainpur, 
U&ggSmSdS, Ptikhuiin, Sorai ^c, iu almost all the 
C4ii4^ij&(8 biich as Dhenk&nil, Baud, DasapnllS, 
TSlchej*, Qonaptir» U&^gpur, Pslalaharft, llniil* 
khol, Atli&mllik, Paduoipur, S&raijgngs4a, RSya* 
gA4a, Kallhaudl, and in a)most all the Kill&jStns, 
luoro especially in Ali, KanikS, Bliiki, A4aug> 
Kujaug, San)balpur,‘~in all these ]>laceB inonas* 
tories of this sect are to he found. The followers 
of this cree<l are diviiled into two classes 
viz., G|li! (honse-liolder) and Bhik^u or Sauny&> 
sio. Almost wherever any large uiimber of 
the followers of this sect have settled together, 
a small but neat and clean motfia will attract 
the notice of the traveller. Amongst tlie UdS- 
siiiaa (those who are indifferent to the ups 
and do\ms of life) only the most advanced are 
entitled to be the Mah&nta i.e. the head 
ol the monastery. Common UdSsinos or Bhikfus 
find shelter in these monasteries. Amongst the 
members of this community, nnmbering not less 
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than 25,000, thevo are to l>e found peop»]e belli o£ 
the higher mid lower ranks of society. 

MONASTIC LIFE. 

rile rules that regulate their monastic life 
are dolined with some ilegroo 0 / clearness in tbt* 
following lines 

“The Sxijati (well-born Blilkfn) will discard 
all family usages niii! give up all (religions) piiio- 
lices and observauces, sifchas the p^’rfonnance of 
sacillices aud the )iinking of burnt oiVmngs. 
I4d. Outtiug off all connection with his wih* 
and children, learing beixind hia property uiid 
doing away with all religious vows and cere¬ 
monies, he will put on barks of kuiubhi trecK 
(kunibhipata)' and wander al>out with matted 
hair. 149- He will sow the seed of (the religion 
of) MabimS in Jambu-dvipa and will himself bo 
blessed by finding liis spiritual preceptor, Brah¬ 
man. 150. Learning the name of An 5k sm MahiniR 
(and singing His glories) he will main tain himself 
by begging alms of the Nfava Qudras. 15L From 
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TellSf T&utris, Bh&tsis, KerS«<, Bajak&s, Ku1&- 
laka?, Driliujsnas, K^itri 3 *as and ChflndSla&, 
110 alma ant to be taken. The^* have been 
deaci'ibed before in the Qastraa as impure. 
X'jS—I fiC. These are of low origin and so 
have boon luorketl out 154- Btit tlio Xavu 
Cfldvas are really faitlifnl followers of the 
Txird. So it is no sio to accept alms of boiled 
rico At tlicir Jiouw. 155. By i\ie gi*eat fire 
of tlie spirit of Brahman all (slut) arc red need 
to AshoH (/.«'. Hinners are absolved); (so) he who 
I legs aliua from the house of a Qndra, commits 
no sin 150. •••••. 

*'Xo other alms (than boiled rice) are to be 
taken from the boose of the nioe QQdras. And 
sleep has to bo enjoyed in the proper time out¬ 
side the town. 100. Death resides in the sleep 
which is slept in the day ; and boiled rice par- 
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taken at mgfat is prodnctiv© of evil. ICl. The 
devotee of tJie I^rd m\\ take hU focxl at day¬ 
time and psss night cvitbout food and keep 
awake at dead of sight IGS. ° ® 

Keeping awake at dead of sight, you will 
kindle the dJmni ( fire-pit) and tints yon will be 
able to destroy ^e twenty-five eaitses (of crea¬ 
tion). 230. ilutterings of prayers and set forms 
of meditation are useless. Only try to be in¬ 
different (to the worldly concerns) and contem¬ 
plate only the name of MahiznS." 231. 

These ascetic rules (quoted from Ya^matt- 
inlllkS) for reguUtiug the monaeUc life among 
the followers of Mahim&-dhanns are also found 
to have obtained in the Buddhistic Saijgha frooi 
very early times. 

Of the twelve or thirteen ascetic titles men¬ 
tioned in the Btiddbistio scnptnres the llabimS- 
dliaiinia monk has even up till uow been observ¬ 
ing tbe rules of Pin4^P^i*ika,' SepadSno- 
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cbSrika,’ EliSsanika,* Pattapindika/ an-l 
Khalivpa^cbStJbhaktika f but these are never 
found to have ever been obscsrved by Vaiinava 
monks or* ascetics or those of auy other secl- 
Besides, tbo iujunction of talcing alma of boiled 
rice from tlia Nava Qiidras clearly marks tliese 
MahimS-dliarmiQB out as quite distinct and aloof 
from tbo Vai^nava or any oi lier lliiidn sect. The 
latter will, on no account, partake of l)oilc<l lien 
which baa boexi cooketl i;y Qinlras or other low 
caste people. 

Altbongli MahiySinsts of tho middle ages 
bad yielded to the >vorsliii>^of a iiumhei* of gods 
and goddesses, yet die Adi Bnddliisls or the 
HinaySoists bad no faith whatsoever in the efli- 
cacy of tiles© worships. And such is also the 
case with the nioderu Revivalists or Mahimfi- 
dharmins- Nay, they follow the HiuaySnista more 
closely. As a sequel to tlie introductiou of tlic 
worsliips of tlie sun and iij'e into the primitive 
Buddliist society, tlie HinnySnists have not been 
able to throw off these deities altogether, tliough 
they have done away with tlieworsliips of others. 
And it is very interesting to note that in the 
Yaoomati-mSiikS of tlie MaliimS-dharmins, linger- 


8. A rnlc, ngoiiii&K l>nK;cciIiii}; fnw iIivit to ^vir In w«t(<r 
wtuni bqjging.- 

i. U onjmns aV one iJttinR" 

4. It enjoin^ " fifttlng front oitc vocul only." 

It probiba» “lliDtnlditg «ifH mcnl nTtcr It !)»« Wonip $ni|im|M!r 
lo ilo tbiit lioa been fntcrprvi»l a^i«i'(nkiMS oC f«>oii already n;fuKi‘«( 
nnd (iiil«rfltauii!i.’* 

Or. Kcm'a MAiinal of eudOlijsiB^ l>. 7S-7ii. 
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iug ti'&ces of this faitL ai'e also to be mot \vitii/ 
And just as tlis Buddhists of the middle nges 
regarded Buddlia or Bodlu-sattTus ns being 
'BevJiideva’ i, e. God of gods, the WalujuS- 
dharmins also look up to JagancSlia or Biiddluv 
aa beiug the greateat aud most supreme object of 

woishipt 

Wo have also heard with no small 81117)1180 
the essential principles of the iustrucLions ol 
liOrd Buddha that are huewn in tlie Buddhistic 
circle as Dbammapada, fall irom the lips of the 
gieatest ^nnySsius ol tills sect. To anti sly tlu^ 
ciudosity of the reader, let us <tiiotc here a tow 


• via «iv t 

It tfs qfi e«r m* t\t { 
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'•A lfbU9 beaxt ilriwii /o<i wlllliikQ jvui' WtU (uiil «cc: liothtlii’ 
I'iilBi; ttui the KttUiu; of ill* nun. 171. jQKr nftor Bunmii j'mi n*ll| fly 
><jsr miud upon ftnil Inw to tli* AiCA^ri (tho mouiiinln bcll^Ol( wlitcU Uia 
K un WM n|)i)Ah<a t<^ Mi.) 171. Vou tWhl bftv* anno reKi)«el for th* u(iil 
li'e bnt )io( any Ibo lea>t r<«r>ect fot nny olbor goil or foildaw. 

t n qictnr<nQfaai i «i(V xivt 

taemiw«h* efa M kirqqva irM* tftt 

•"Hi” 


^AU the p>da aUo feU dova at the feet of B(«lbi«ttTa. T)ie kJm; 
OiiJdlrakM^'TbdBoahl^UTftlatbe fled of gode" aiid thu* tho 
iienie Pe?&tld«va vu^tv«n to 
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co^iplets ivom tlio Paclavali o( 13 Lima Bhoi, the 
I'riucipal scripture of this sect. 

The foUowiog soug was snug by him ad¬ 
dressing the Quiiyapuni^a’— 

“ThoiigU TLy body is Ctinya beiug destituto 
(>r all forms ami colours, yet I'hou Iiast revealed 
TIjysolf. TLci'o is there no trace of a cloud, still 
tiic've are aliowcrs of water (from aljovo); no Avind, 
Imt all the forly-niuo hiiuls of it aro Id owing 
furiously and Xrociuejitly. Water is (found) ilow- 
tjig, though tliore arena rivers, and tliere are (also) 
meteoric si lowers. 1. Tlieie are tliere £re<iuent 
Hashes of liglitiiing, hut no one doses Lis eyes. 
Ill such a place is the abode of the unborn 
Hraliroan. There is here no rising or setting (of 
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the ffim.) TJjere is Ijoip vio sftntJ or oavth ami 
tbe witoxa of the QaijffS nro overflowiag. Bnt IT 
IcAii woi'fihip (Hhu) a von thy waters of u 
well, I elmll obtain salvation without losing the 
casto whicli T <‘0\m to possoss tliroogli tlw 
meritH of. thn pmviouH life, Wit.Iiont ooucoiv- 
ing the Kteriml Foot attniimblo (rnily) tluoogfi 
work* ilono without any l,h might ol or iJ<*Klro for 
tlvo n'»nlt« un<! inrliircrcnioi* {t<j tlio win hi i, t'liiig 
to the lol:iwlik(* feot, (of Braliiinin). N'o of 
cniuli'inning wiKhos and (h<K|h>s, no mvi\ of 
loakiiig one's Kr*U ih^ntilnb' (of all Itopcs ninl 
pasMirkiis ) am I no noml of giving up all an* I 
o^epootatiouH. I. t^hmlo witlimii. tin* trer, llm rmii 
without thy intch ami tJio llowrv ami tin* Iraf 
will I out the H talk'-all thoso are talks of ( people 
who follow ) tlio way of A^'JUl liana (n ni-woi'sliip ). 
o, Moinaiiirosts llimwlf by oreatiiig fho ftoi(]))o oj’ 
tUu huslH^ml aiul iho wife, and puls un luirks oJ' 
Irues Imving no uml of iho snnnes. And so Uliliiia 
S('na Idioi rctfiinsUall. nlwnyn Ut woi'ship-tlu’ I'erl. 
of tho Lord who is so gi'rat, (>.*' 

These lines wen* addressod ))y Jlliiiua Llioi lo 
his Cliini or preeepfor Ihnhllnvsvajnjn.’- 

“ () Thotu that art ihe fornilosK and iniagi'lexx 
Brnlimnn, Thoii art now revealing Thyself having 

<2) ^ I wa f*ll »f5C*nw ^ I (Qf) 

*?«« *Era(fe«9T»f^ enR vfK. 

^ 9K w«f« f 11 
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assinuetl a form. TLougli tlie Formless Persoo, 
You are now possessed of a foi*m nud liave como 
down to tlie u'orlU to do good to Your devotees, 
being full of kindness and mercy. Now Ijo 
pleased to save tli« pin^f^prSiia [roiu ilio pecan 
of iiifiyS 5uul lill it vvitli devotion. 1. 

“Tiiongli I Ik* nnknfm'abV Yon are 

now hfuring a jianie for tlic inirpiw oC Miviiig 
tlu* woilil Winni a mao will live hikhj iIjc Jiiieo 
of Mahinil^dik^ .(initiAtin]i inin iln* j\l.*dMiiiH- 
dhannal Imniglit jibmit I>y liidiOon'iH'r (to tins 
worldJ and tints will fm* lilniwl/ from Uui sins 
of his previous biu’is. then will lip attain, 0 my 
l.oril, salvation—tli<* end of tlic Virtuous, i. 

“Tlie Tndcdiinible I'tintga Ims nnido Tdmsolf 
known by oomnig down ns a gnv>,l (as it were, 
into t.lio \voi*f<I). Tlie glory id Aicklui is simply 
iuili'linable; llo. w1k» jk tlui fjovil uf iJie twoutv- 
011(1 wtirUls, oau la* n*:it*licd 'Cjly tliniugb 
llic kindness and favour of tlio I'i*{»i!epl<)n 3, 

‘ ‘ TI IV ITin* 11 ti i;^ i; I a I d e I’u r • i St) 11 1 ro ng) i I lis in mgi- 
nation laid llnibs groivii m Him. You see 
ITlin with your i y««« ; yet. by di'spjsiug iHui wlio 
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is it tliat you aie woi'shipping ? Koo'v* that 
tliis world is still existing only because tbeie is 
the Mahi ros'd liariQa. 4. 

'The Imperishable Puru^a, He is never to 
perish ; and not only He, but Gunarija and the 
diaciplo, these two also are never to peiisli. 
All the days do pass in great bliss, iho vcj y sight 
of Gum destroying all evils. 5. 

“In this dark Kaliyuga Ho has revealed Iliin- 
self to the world, haring assumed a foun, 
Save this there is not a single word, 
grand, so sweet and so capable of redemption, 
l^ith great humility dues Bhlnm Arak§iln 
bow down at the feet of tho Lord, whicli can 
confer emancipation. G/’ 

INCAI^NATION OF BUDDHA. 

We have now been able, we hope, to establisdi 
the fact that the MahimS-dhaiinins of tbo GadajSts 
of Orissa are simply Buddhists, Like oUiei* 
Buddhists of the MahaySna School, they arc 
also passing their days in the fii*ni belief and 
hop© that Bud<llm will again be incarnated. We 
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ilODEBK BUDJ>niSiI, AND TTS ?OLtOWBaS. 1^1 

could not do bettev tlian quote tke foUowiug few 
lines from tbeir Ya^oraatunSlikS to eliow ilieir 
belief in the incarnation of Buddlia and the real 
nature of their creed— 

wftr«nBT wwk rir • 

^ lUtlHU ^ TOT Vr TOT M 
fOTiTT(v% OTrmfr f erri 9 1 
9 nw ^ fvT n 

nniTTt ^ TffOTTT I 

OTiOT ft# Vfii QTT II 

“lu the ludiyiigQ the devotees are poseing their 
iivee in diagaiee» though tlioy have not yet eeon 
tile form of the incanmtlon of Buddha, in the ho;^ 
Ib&t tlie (jadi (seat) of the Ql3nya will be estalv 
liehed in the province of Belinr and there the 
Lord Alekha will lie concealed in the Dhuni- 
ku^ija (fire-pit), The Alekha will tlirougli His 
creative power, assume the form of a human 
l)eiog in tlio incarnation of Buddha foi' the good 
of Ills devoteo, who vrill thus attain emancipa¬ 
tion”. 
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NOTICE. 


Vicvakosa (in Bengali) 

(THEE NCYCLOP^D ICA IN OICA ) 

HV 

XACIEKBIU. KATII VAfiU PiiAun'ivjuvAuAiiAiMAVi, n.u.y*. 

Tins &ncyolo|hulio luxiocui coiitshis the 1 ‘esults of lU) U» 
tlutc Eiuopvnii uid At’st baud Oriuutal rcicftrohuR. it ih 
] hc> most uiiDi>rohuusiV9 tvork on all mattan tuu< 2 bii)kr 
Orient a 1 hiPttory And <itlier dejiaitmunta of knoivledj^e. 

Th« Sutosman •ays.—'* ll ii an undertaking of whkh an advanced 
nation mifhi ba proud, and tho ability shewn In its usacuiion 
would do honour to llteraturoi of any country. The Vieva* 
kusa fully daervoe the high encomiums l( has eamea from Bnglkh 
nnd vx-rnacular newspepere all ovor tltc country. Wo hope that 
ws success will be such as to reward thu scholarship and cho enter* 
prias of Its author,'* 

Complete io voltimea. Viicu Ea. ddO/* iuciinline; 
« o«tu of binding, poaW and ntber charges. Out udv 
Tndia iiO. 


BANGER JATIYA ITIHASA 

Ity 1ilK SAKK AUTHOU. 

( Social history of the diSuiciit uMtee end sub*castes of 
'fungal—based on copper* plate grants, iuscriptioue, old 
'cnealogical ivoords, rare and authentic MSS. aud drsV , 
laad reeearcbee in various other fields,—these results 
published for the first time.) Each Part Es. S'S. 
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Paht T, Roytif Sev. aito^i JOO 
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and ijriliatU Vaidika^, Sikatlvijiins t>r Scythiati BribrniuM 
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P.iiiT VI, (A(*ynf Boo- AtfOhl 5W 
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BraHmiUM in Bengal. 

P.VHT VII. {K'tya^ika {Ro^af 8o6. uMoh/ BtH) 

intvodtietion ou tbe History of tho Bengal 
KAyaatlias—e<nUaitis tl)v orijgin, and social etatiis of 
K/iyaatHw of India, tmn Senntis, PnrilnM, Tant^aa^ eaily 
grants, royal charts, inscriptions, genealogical records and 
I'lom other anHont sonreea 

Paht VIII. {fiiuya»kiiuMe) (Ro^i^Rto. n^^nf iUO 

C<iDtaiDS an awmnt «rt; tliu maiitime and commercial 
history of anoicnt li>dia, fmm B.C. 21)00 to the dmt centnr)* 
B. C. with special refci^ence to the Vaicya or mercantile 
vonimnnity, their origin, aoeial etatiis and early history. 

To be had at the Vlcvakeas Office, 

2n h'4HtopHlHr Latif, Saglasar, Caicttlh. 
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